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INTRODUCTION. 


In pursuance of the object which I formerly 
had in view, I sit down to record such observa- 
tions and remarks, as have occurred to me since 
the publication of my former work. Every thing 
in nature is subject to perpetual change and modi- 
fication; animals and plants deteriorate and decay 
without continual care and due cultivation ; our 
government and our schools are subject to the 
same laws; we have no right, therefore, to expect 
that our Madhouses should form an exception to 
them. To insure diligence and improvement, 
honours and rewards as well as the whip and the 
spur are necessary incentives. The charioteer 
most capable of managing the reins and pre- 
venting deviation from the right path, is public 
opinion. 

Is it not remarkable, that in a country which 
stands pre-eminent for its laws, its liberty, and its 
religion, for its science, its civilization, and its 
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benevolent institutions, the most defenceless of 
all human beings, the Pauper Lunatic, should 
encounter the greatest difficulty in obtaining re- 
dress when injured, and in securing humane and 
kind treatment? If he be beaten, it is said to be 
in self-defence ; if he complain of his food being 
deficient in quantity or quality, he is disbelieved. 
It is true that within the last quarter of a century 
his situation has materially improved; that the 
filth formerly existing in our public Madhouses 
has vanished, and that much more care and atten- 
tion have been paid to his diet and his medical 
treatment; still, however, there is occasion for 
the most unremitting vigilance. Without this, I 
firmly believe, that in any provincial Pauper Luna- 
tic Asylum, under the present system of govern- 
ment, where silence is imposed on the servants, in 
order to prevent them from telling unpleasant 
truths, and where their credibility is systematically 
impeached, the superior officers to the institution 
may even now commit with impunity any con- 
ceivable crime. 

It is with a view of exposing the sources of 
abuse, and for the purpose of facilitating their 
detection, that I have been induced to enter upon 
the various subjects of discussion which form this 
little work. By describing, unravelling, and pub- 
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lishing existing abuses, we not only improve the 
condition of the Insane, but that of all the officers 
connected with Madhouses. A general exposure 
of the tricks and vices peculiar to, or occurring in 
Madhouses, will form the best safeguard for all 
the officers who conscientiously do their duty, 
against the baseless insinuations of the intriguing, 
the idle, and the profligate. 

My age and situation in life enable me to con- 
template the difficulties and dangers which my 
brother Physicians, engaged in Pauper Lunatic 
Asylums, have to encounter, without fear of again 
ever being obliged to participate in them. 

In ancient times, the heathen poet and philoso- 
pher* barbarously exulted in the pleasure of viewing 
in security on land, the perils of the suffering mari- 
ner. Now-a-days, Christianity and Civilization have 
reversed these feelings. Instead of experiencing 
pleasure, such scenes inspire us with exquisite 
pain. We build safety boats, and encounter the 
dangers of the storm, in order to rescue a suffering 
mariner from danger. Since I retired from office, 
I have often reflected upon the dangerous position 


* Suave, mari magno turbantibus eequora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 
Non quia vexari quemquam est jucunda voluptas 
Sed, quibus ipse malis careas, quia cernere suave est. 
— Lucretiti 2 hb. 1 vers. 
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of the young Asylum Physician, and felt anxious 
to exert myself as much as possible in order to 
prevent him from being treated with the same rude- 
ness and insolence with which I have been treated 
by the Visiting Justices. 

At least ten years of intense study, perhaps 
more frequently twelve, including preliminary clas- 
sical and mathematical studies, are necessary to 
acquire an acquaintance with the various branches 
of scientific knowledge, which the Physician ought 
to be master of before he undertakes the care of a 
public Hospital. For the next ten years the re- 
muneration which he will obtain from his private 
practice will generally be very scanty. Medical 
reputation in early life is a delicate plant, com- 
monly of slow growth, and very easily sullied or 
destroyed; an untoward accident over which he 
can have no control, or unjust treatment from men 
in power, may render fruitless the labours of twenty 
years. As long as the mass of the people are 
unable to appreciate merit, medical reputation 
once groundlessly lost, can with very great diffi- 
culty be regained. 

The magistrate, often worshipped by the rustic 
population among whom he resides, and case-hard- 
ened by his frequent judicial contact with criminals 
and delinquents, becomes unfit to decide in matters 
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of dispute among the better-educated classes of 
society. He must then be much more unfit to decide 
about professional business, respecting which he 
knows nothing. 

Reflections of this kind induced me in a former 
publication to suggest that Madhouses should be 
placed under the government of a Medical Board. 
If this be objected to on the ground that Physi- 
cians are seldom good practical men of business, let 
a Barrister and a Civil Engineer be joined with a 
Physician in superintending every licensed Mad- 
house. Such a tribunal would, I conceive, form 
. the best safeguard, both to the defenceless lunatic, 
and to the upright, able, and industrious hospital 
Physician. 

What can be more thankless, disagreeable, and 
unprofitable to professional men, than to bring 
before the eye of the public the faults of men in 
power, and of the delinquents whom they support ? 
What but a desire to do good, and a strong sense 
of duty can influence any independent being to 
undertake such a task? The reward which he is 
likely to receive for his labour may be illustrated by. 
the Hxaminer’s motto from De Foe : 

‘If I might give a short hint to an impartial 
“‘ writer, it would be to tell him his fate. If he 
“resolves to enter upon the dangerous precipice 
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‘‘ of telling the truth, let him proclaim war with 
‘“mankind, a la mode le pays de pole—neither to_ 
‘give nor to take quarter. If he tell the crimes 
** of great men, they fall upon him with the iron- 
‘¢ hands of the law; if he tells their virtues when 
‘“‘ they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
“slander. But if he regards truth, let him ex- 
‘‘ pect martyrdom on both sides, and then he 
‘¢may go on fearlessly ; and this is the course I 
** take myself.” 

I feel gratified in the persuasion that my former 
work has contributed to improve the condition of 
the Pauper Lunatic, and I require no other re- 
ward. The following extract from the life of Sir 
S. Romilly encourages me to pursue the line of 
conduct which I have adopted. After having 
practised successfully as a physician for nearly 
half'a century, I look up with reverence to the ex- 
ample of men who have so nobly filled the highest 
offices in state : 

‘‘ In so doing I follow the precept and example 
‘of one of the greatest law Lords, Lord Coke, 
‘‘ who used to say that he considered every man, 
‘¢ who was successful in his profession, as under an 
** obligation to benefit society.” 

Sir $8. Romilly makes the following remarks on 
this subject: 
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‘¢ And the works which that great and learned 
‘man produced after a life of labour, in the high 
‘¢ situation in which he was placed, were his mode 
‘“‘ of paying the social debt. So, for myself, my 
‘“* suecess and my good fortune in my profession, 
‘* has laidme under a debt to the society amongst 
‘¢ whom I live; and the way in which I intend to 
‘“‘ discharge that obligation is, by endeavouring to 
‘‘ meliorate the law, and thus to increase the 
“¢ security and happiness of my country.” 


CASE OF 
 SUSANNAH ROGINSON. 


During the year 1839, accident made me 
acquainted with the following occurrence. A 
person who had perused my book called upon me, 
and observed to me,—‘‘ You have exposed several 
‘* abuses relating to the Asylum, but you appear to 
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‘*be unacquainted with some of the worst ;” and 
then communicated to me the history of the fol- 
lowing case :— 

A female, of the name of Susannah Roginson, 
was admitted into the Asylum on the 19th of 
January, 1828, aged 23: she died on the 18th of 
May, 1836. 

On Good Friday, the lst of April, 1836, she 
was said to have been delivered of a child, which, 
when discovered, was found dead in her bed. This 
patient had for a long time been in a state of 
fatuity, being at times very violent and easily 
excited. She was confined in the day time in a 
chair by straps, and in the night time in bed, both 
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her hands and feet being fastened. She never on 
any occasion left the ward, being locked in her cell 
every night. Two nurses slept in the same ward, 
the doors of which were kept constantly locked. 
Her understanding was so much impaired, that 
she was insensible to the calls of nature. Had 
not the poet of nature told us that— 

Lust, though to a radiant angel link’d, 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed, 

And prey on garbage ;— 
We should have thought it impossible that this 
poor unfortunate creature could become an object 
of desire even to the most abandoned profligate. 
Knowing that stories of this kind are often greatly 
exaggerated, I applied to a medical friend, in 
whom I could place unbounded confidence, to 
obtain for me the evidence of a female living near 
Huddersfield, who resided in the ward, and acted 
as nurse at the time when the child was found. 

To the best of my knowledge, I never either 
spoke to or saw this female, but there is a straight- 
forward simplicity, a truthfulness in her mode of 
narration, which, in my mind, carries along with it 
a conviction of the correctness of her story. 

After having satisfied myself with respect to the 
evidence, the next consideration with me was, to 
whom I ought to communicate it. 
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My sole object being to reform existing abuses, 
and not to excite popular indignation, the most 
likely method of succeeding appeared to me to 
consist In communicating the case to the Marquis 
of Normanby, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. The well-known animosity of 
the Visiting Jusitices towards myself, rendered it 
impossible for me to communicate directly with 
them on the subject. 

The effect of such a communication may be 
illustrated by what is produced by the use of two 
different kinds of trumpet—the ear and the speak- 
ing trumpet. The ear trumpet, applied to a sound 
ear, produces a harsh and disagreeable sound; 
and so does private information against a favoured 
delinquent: it is soon silenced or suppressed. 
Resort, then, to the speaking trumpet—a public 
communication, and the case stands some chance of 
being decided by its real merits. 

On the 24th of December, I sent a statement of 
this case to the Noble Marquis, leaving him to act 
as he thought proper on the occasion. On the 
23d of January, 1840, I received the following 
answer from Mr. Philipps :— 

‘¢ Whitehall, 22d January, 1840. 
‘¢ Srr,—I am desired by the Marquis of 
Normanby to acquaint you, that his Lordship has 
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called for a Report as to all the circumstances 
mentioned in your letter of the 24th of December, 
relating to a Lunatic who died in the West- 
Riding of Yorkshire Lunatic Asylum ; and Lord 
Normanby does not think it necessary to take any 
further proceedings on the subject, 


"Tam, Sir, 
‘¢ Your obedient Servant, 


«© S, M. PuHiuipps.” 


The acquittal of the Director from blame by 
the Visiting Justices gives to his cause the sem- 
blance of right. We are told by a wise philosopher 
that things themselves do not trouble men so much 
as the opinions about things. It is therefore 
incumbent upon me to satisfy the Secretary of 
State and the public that I have not brought 
forward a groundless, a frivolous, or a vexatious 
charge. This I cannot do without bringing for- 
ward the evidence upon which my accusation was 
founded. This I am thoroughly entitled to do, 
because it was never called for by the Visiting 
Justices. 

The following is the conversation which passed 
between my medical friend and Mrs. Crosland, 


formerly one of the nurses, called Margaret 
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Oliphant, and now the wife of a farmer, near 
Huddersfield :— 
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‘¢ Why did you leave the Asylum ? 

** Oh! I left to be married, you see. 

‘¢ How long were you there ? 

* Not very long: I was there a twelvemonth. 

‘¢ When did you leave it ? 

‘“¢ About the beginning of May, 1836. 

‘* You were then there when Susannah Rogin- 
son happened that—that—what an affair ? 

‘“¢ O yes, to be sure; I never knew such a thing 
in all my life. When we nurses heard of it, we 
were right amazed, and went to the cell to see 
for ourselves. 

‘¢ Then you did see the child ? 

‘“‘ To besure I did, and a very fine child, too, it 
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was. 
‘¢ How could she be delivered of a child in that 


confined posture: it must have been an abor- 
tion P 

** Oh, no; it was a full-grown child. 

‘¢ Was it a girl P 

‘“ No; I believe it wasaboy. (Said with hesi- 
tation, or in a lower tone.) 

‘¢ Had it hair on ? 

‘* Yes, fine long black hair. 
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‘s What a strange affair! Yet, after all, 
begging ’em all pardon, is it not possible that it 
might be a trick put on the poor creature by one 
of the nurses? Has any body else a key to her 
room ? 

‘¢ No, I cannot think it could be a trick. We 
had no reason to suspect any one. We were all 
very anxious to get to know all about it. We 
had many conversations about it after, among 
ourselves, and not one of us (the nurses) could 
lessen or remove the mystery. Some of the 
men keepers had keys of that room, which was 
wrong, and some of the women thought they had 
heard noises in that room at night. 

‘¢ Did she appear like a child-bearing woman, 
&c. &c.? 

“¢ T never heard that any one suspected her being 
pregnant. I was not her nurse; it was Miss 
Mary Ann, as we called her. Her name was 
Hough. She is now married, but I do not know 
where, or to whom. Poor Susannah’s breasts 
rose little or none; Ido not know whether they 
tried if there was milk: I believe there was no 
discharge after. She was very thin; I wondered 
she lived so long.* 


* In reference to information received at the Asylum, ona visit 


after her marriage. 
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‘“¢ Did you see the afterbirth ? 

‘* No, I believe all was removed to the office. 

‘¢ What was done with the child ? 

‘* None of us could tell. Mrs. Barker, the 
housekeeper, eat with the clerk, (Mr. Locker 
Lowrie, or some such name,) and Mrs. B. tried 
to learn from him where the child was put ; but 
could not learn any thing about it. I have seen 
Mrs. B. since, and we had a long conversation 
about the whole affair, but the mystery continued 
as great as ever. 

‘¢ Who saw it besides you? 

‘* Mrs. Barker, Miss Mary Ann, and I believe 
all the nurses. 

‘¢ Were you enjoined to keep it secret ? 

‘¢ When we were carpeted (meaning, I suppose, 
closeted) by Dr. Corsellis, to tell us (the nurses) 
that nothing must be said about it, as our 
characters were at stake, I answered—* There’s 
one thing clear, it’s none of our getting.’ 

‘‘ How well you kept the secret! and all of 
you!! 

‘¢ Except Mrs. Barker and the nurses, I never 
mentioned it to any body, but my husband, till 


> now to you. 


‘‘ How was she (S. R.) generally in body ? 
‘“ Very violent, not always equally so, very 
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‘easily provoked by opposition. In the fits she 
«¢ was awful—never without the straps, never un- 
‘loose; very thin. Till Dr. Thomas came on 
‘¢ that side, about two months before, she was al- 
‘ways in a chair well secured. Was then re- 
‘¢ moved to bed, was very thin, threw up much ; 
‘* took pills. 

‘¢ Mrs. Corsellis said she had been a good-look- 
‘¢ ing woman. 

«¢ Was she ever herself ? 

‘¢ She could never be called sane, though she 
‘‘ always knew her mother for a little when she 
‘¢ came to see her. She cursed and swore terribly 
‘¢ sometimes. After the child had been removed, 
‘‘ she sometimes said baby! baby! and then flew 
“* off to something else. 

‘¢ On expressing surprise that the nurses did 
‘‘ not demand a scrutiny for their characters’ 
‘sake, as if a magistrate knew of this circum- 
‘¢ stance he even now might bring forward the 
‘case, Mrs. C. returned a careless unsuspecting 
‘sanswer. Asa witness, I should say, she (Mrs. 
‘ Crosland) is open, straightforward, of good 
‘¢ memory, and independent bearing, and I should 
‘¢ think not easily biassed. She seems to have no 
‘‘ idea either of screening or accusing, though this 
‘«‘ may be because there is not an accused. I think 
«‘ she was not at the asylum when S. R. died. I 
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‘¢ did not hear, or do not remember where she 
‘© saw the child, nor whether Dr. Thomas knew of 
‘“‘ the affair. I doubt whether Mrs. C. ever saw the 
‘¢ whole of the child. On hearing that S. R. was 
** so thin, I expressed my wonder that her own 
‘* nurse, who must have special work to keep her 
‘“‘ comfortable, had not discovered it. She said 
‘* she did not think that Miss M. A. Hough had at 
‘* all suspected it.” 

In order that I may not be accused of garbling 
this evidence, I have given it entire. 

Since the receipt of this account, I have ascer- 
tained that Dr. Thomas, the attending Physician, 
knew nothing about the matter. 

Having been called professionally to visit a pa- 
tient in the village where Susannah Roginson 
formerly resided, I made particular inquiries 
respecting her character and conduct previous to 
her admission into the Asylum. I was informed 
that she became deranged from disappointment in 
love, that she had lived in service, and conducted 
herself properly before she became deranged, and 
that she was at that period a very handsome young 
woman, of good character. I was induced to make 
this inquiry from hearing that she had been re- 
ported to have been an abandoned and worthless 
being, whose case did not merit the slightest 
notice. ‘The very cause of the disease itself bears 
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some testimony to her moral character. Who ever 
heard of a bad woman becoming deranged from 
disappointment in love ? 

At the time of the discovery of the child she 
was so much deranged and demented, as to be 
utterly incapable of distinguishing between right 
and wrong; she was profane, obscene, greatly 
emaciated, and in personal appearance disgusting. 
Those who are conversant with the history of in- 
sanity know, that in that disease, sometimes the 
intellectual powers of the mind, sometimes the ac- 
tive powers or moral attributes become deranged 
and debased, and sometimes both conjointly. 
When the moral attributes have become deranged, 
it frequently happens, that females who have pre- 
viously conducted themselves with great modesty 
and propriety, become profane and obscene; yet 
when they recover, and are restored to society, 
they again conduct themselves in an orderly man- 
ner, without any vicious propensities. When a 
female patient becomes affected with erotic deli- 
rium, when the passions are strong, and the judg- 
ment and mofal principles destroyed by derange- 
ment, she becomes an easy prey to a seducer ; and 
when once seduced, she generally becomes through 
life an abandoned woman. Here then is the dif- 
ference, between one whose moral principles only: 
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have been deranged, and one who*has actually been 
seduced during derangement. ‘The relatives of a 
female admitted into the Pauper-Lunatic Asylum, 
have a right to expect that her person will not be 
violated. Ought it not therefore to be a matter 
of serious inquiry, to ascertain whether or not 
Susannah Roginson was really the mother of the 
child? and if so, whether she had been seduced 
after her admission into the Asylum? Whoever 
was the father of the child borne by S. Roginson, 
committed a rape, because the mother was not in a 
state of mind capable of giving consent. 

Here, then, is my case. After having ascer- 
tained that the attending Physician was never made 
acquainted with what happened to his patient, that 
all the nurses and servants were pledged to se- 
crecy, and that rumours were afloat that were very 
discreditable to the institution, had I not sufficient 
grounds for asking for an investigation, and did | 
not make the inquiry in a correct and legal manner ? 

Having devoted much of my time and attention 
during the last twenty years, to the treatment of 
the insane, and to the management of Madhouses ; 
having, when in office, exercised that diligence 
which I have recommended others to pursue; 
having visited a great number of establishments 
for the deranged, both at home and abroad; and 
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being far advanced in years, and independent m 
my situation of life; I surely may, without fear of 
being considered presumptuous, venture to call the 
attention of the public to such abuses as fall within 
my notice. 


On THE INVESTIGATION PURSUED BY THE VI- 
SITING JUSTICES SUBSEQUENTLY TO THE RE- 
CEIPT oF THE Marauis or NorMANBY’S 
LETTER. 


This inquiry having been conducted in private, 
it is not easy to obtain a correct account of the 
proceedings. Ihave not seen a copy of the evi- 
dence given on that occasion, bnt I will recite as 
briefly and correctly as I can, the circumstances 
which have come to my knowledge. 

About five witnesses were examined by the 
Visiting Justices, among whom were the Director, 
the Housekeeper, and some of the Nurses. _ 

They all, I am informed, admitted that a child 
foetus or abortion, as some of them were pleased 
to call it, was found in Susannah Roginson’s bed 
at the time specified. They all also concurred in 
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stating, that they did not know whence it came, 
to whom it belonged, or any thing more respecting 
it, except that it was found dead in 8. Roginson’s 
bed. The Director, it is said, communicated the 
event to one of the Visiting Justices on the day 
on which it happened, and that subsequently it 
was communicated to one or two others. 

The reason assigned by the Director for con- 
cealing this matter from every body, even from 
the attending Physician, was a fear lest I should 
become acquainted with it, and expose it to the 
public.* 

It was stated by the Director, that such mis- 
chances could not at all times be prevented in an 
Institution of this kind, by the utmost possible 
vigilance. ; 

With this explanation, both the Visiting Justices 
and the Noble Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment appear to have been satisfied. | Notwith- 
standing the many defects and errors committed 
in this investigation, I should not have attempted 
to disturb the satisfaction produced by it, had I 
not been compelled to do so in my own defence. 

That I committed an error in supposing that no 
communication had been made to the Visiting Jus- 


* Before this period, I had, in a series of Letters to Earl Fitz- 
william, exposed some of the abuses in the Wakefield Asylum. 
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tices, can excite no surprise, since we are in- 
formed by the Director himself, that he concealed 
the event from the attending Physician on purpose 
that I might not hear. 

(1 did not receive my information from either of 
the Physicians.) He at the same, time, imposed 
secrecy on all the servants belonging to the In- 
stitution. 

Were the Visiting Justices, to whom this — 
affair was communicated, warranted in concurring 
with the Director to keep the matter secret, in- 
stead of ordering a public investigation respecting 
it? That no investigation, prior to my letter, 
had been made, was very evident to me, because 
so material a witness as Mrs. Crosland had never 
been examined. The general belief at the Asylum 
being in favour of S. Roginson being the mother 
of the child, it was highly improper to suppress 
inquiry, and involve the matter in mystery. This 
imposition of secrecy has left behind it an unfa- 
vourable impression, which nothing but a public 
trial can remove. The circumstance mentioned 
by Mrs. Crosland, of a person in so demented a 
condition as 8. Roginson calling out baby! baby ! 
after the child had been removed, appears to me 
to favour the idea that she was the mother. 

The first impression made on my mind was, 
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that this was a trick played by some of the ser- 
yants or nurses, who deposited their own child in 
the bed of a patient for the purpose of concealing 
their own shame. This led me to request my 
friend to question Mrs. Crosland on this subject, 
whose answer I have given. Supposing that this 
child had been the offspring of one of the nurses 
or servants, there would have been no advantage 
in keeping the matter secret; there would have 
been no ground for censuring the Director. We 
are well aware that no vigilance can at times pre- 
vent such occurrences among servants, and even 
if a patient had become pregnant, who, in conse- 
quence of officiating as a domestic servant, had 
frequent opportunities of having intercourse with 
men, no blame could attach to the Director, if 
the'state of mind of the patient fitted her to be 
employed in such a situation. 

But if a patient become pregnant, or become 
strongly suspected of being so, who is confined to 
her ward, and constantly under the care of a 
nurse, blame must attach somewhere ; and the 
Governors ought not to have been satisfied until 
they had been conyinced that every effort had been 
used to ascertain whether the infant trouvé be- 
longed to the patient or some other female. 

Supposing that a daughter or sister of a Visit- 
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ing Justice, after being confined in a Madhouse 
for some years, had been suspected of having 
been delivered of a child, having a dead child 
found in her bed with her ; would he have been 
satisfied with such an investigation as took place 
at the Asylum in the case of S. Roginson? If 
not, he has not done to others as he would wish 
to be done by. 

Allowing that 8. Roginson was not the mother 
of the child, ought the circumstance of its having 
been found dead in her bed ina Madhouse to be 
passed over in silence ? Placing a dead body in 
contact with a living one, universally excites horror 
and dismay. Here, however, there was a material 
ageravation of the evil; for, besides the horror 
and dismay usually produced by such an occur- 
rence, there would be the disgrace and infamy 
attached to the birth of an illegitimate child. Sup- 
posing that S. Roginson had been sane, would not 
such a frightful and unexpected event have been 
likely, through terror, to have deprived her of her 
senses ? 

I cannot conceive that there can exist any ex- 
tenuating circumstances capable of justifying an 
impartial Visiting Justice for being accessory to 
the concealment of such an event. If I be wrong 
in this matter, I will say with the poet—. 
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Solve senescentem maturé sanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum. 


Is it possible for the human heart ever to be- 
come callous to such a scene ? 

Why did the Director express such a strong 
desire to conceal this event from me? If he be 
innocent, if he have done no wrong, it is impos- 
sible for any thing said by me to injure him ; and 
if I state that which is not true, I shall only injure 
myself. 

What he feared was, that I should inform the 
public that, instead of proper vigilance being 
exercised at the Asylum, there was great neglect. 
I have before stated, that without perpetual watch- 
fulness—without one unsleeping eye—it is impos- 
sible to preserve discipline in a public Hospital. I 
have already informed the public, that both the 
Director and Matron have been absent together 
for weeks ; sometimes travelling in this or other 
countries, sometimes at the watering places. Be- 
sides this, much time is occupied in visiting, or 
im receiving company. Can it excite wonder, if, 
during their absence, scenes of disorder and irre- 
gularity should occur ? Is it possible that during 
their absence suitable vigilance can be maintained ? 
Did it never occur to the Visiting Justices, when 
feasting the Director, or partaking of his hos- 
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pitality, that he would have been much more 
appropriately employed in looking after his ser- 
vants and patients P Do they not know that the 
office is not a sinecure, suited for a man of plea- 
sure, but an important trust, requiring constant 
attention and severe labour, without which no man 
can prevent the recurrence of disorder and de- 
bauchery ? 


Wuat aRE THE PROCEEDINGS WHICH OUGHT 
TO HAVE BEEN ADOPTED FOR THE PURPOSE 
oF DiscoverInc THE MoTHER OF THE 
Derap CHILD? 


To medical men the measures which ought to 
have been pursued. are so obvious as scarcely to 
require any comment. It is to those who are not 
brought up to the medical profession that the fol- 
lowing observations are addressed. On the morn- 
ing when the child was found, instead of imposing 
secrecy on all the servants and nurses, the 
Director ought immediately to have sent for one 
of the Surgeons to the Asylum, and to have 
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requested him to ascertain whether or not the 
person in whose bed the child was discovered was 
its mother. This any accoucheur, if called in 
within twenty-four hours after the accouchement, 
could easily tell. If it turned out that this per- 
son was not the mother, then the Matron and 
Housekeeper ought to have examined all the 
nurses and female servants capable of bearing 
children, and all patients who had excited any 
suspicion. If in any case they had discovered 
symptoms attending the puerperal state, they 
ought to have brought the female forward to be 
examined by the Surgeon. In this way the mother, 
if resident in the Asylum, must inevitably have 
been discovered. 

Mrs. Crosland’s evidence does not support the 
opinion that any trick had been played. At the 
time when the child was found, S. Roginson was 
very much emaciated, and life nearly exhausted. 
From very experienced accoucheurs I learn that, 
after parturition, in such cases there is seldom 
much milk in the breasts, or much lochial dis- 
charge. Our Madhouses ought not only to be free 
from crimes of this kind, but free from the sus- 
picion of the existence of such crimes. 

Ought not the Visiting Justices to have made a 
searching inquiry for the purpose of ascertaining 
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whether or not, in any other instance, the Asylum 
had become a scene of licentiousness? Except 
when summoned by the nurses on account of in- 
cidental disease, no man ought to enter the female 
sleeping cells during the night. No one ought to 
visit the cells in the night time unaccompanied by 
the Matron or a Nurse. It is the duty of the 
Matron, and of the Matron only, to preserve 
order on the female side of the House. For rea- 
sons which I have formerly stated, the Matron — 
ought to be unconnected with and independent ot 
the Director. Her own character will then be a 
pledge for the correct conduct of her dependents. 
She will not permit the concealment of crime, nor 
suffer the existence of indecency. The more vir- 
tuous part of the community, and those who are 
unacquainted with the scenes daily occurring in 
married life, conceive that the appointment of a 
married man as a Director is a sufficient protec- 
tion for females placed under his care. There 
exist, however, few medical men in extensive 
practice, who have not frequently witnessed the 
disease and misery entailed on families by the 
‘Jlicit intercourse of married men with abandoned 
fomales. There are few who have not been privy 
to the death of an amiable and virtuous wife from 
such a cause. 
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OUGHT THERE To EXIST AN INTIMACY OR VisItT- 
ING INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE JUDGE AND 
THE PRISONER aT THE BAR; BETWEEN THE 
Visitinc Justices or a Pauper Lunatic 
ASYLUM, AND THE Director or CHIEF 
SUPERINTENDENT PLACED UNDER THEIR CON- 
TROL? (OUGHT HE, uNDER ANY CrRpcuME 
STANCES, TO BE PERMITTED TO TREAT HIS 
FRIENDS ovT or THE PusBtic Purse ? 


The master who invites a good servant occa- 
sionally to dine with him gives encouragement to 
merit, and promotes equally his own interest and 
that of the servant; he stimulates industry, 
activity, and zeal, and advances the servant in the 
scale of society. A superficial observer may con- 
sider this a parallel case strong enough to settle 
the question ; there is, re es a wide difference 
between the two. Between the master and the 
servant there is a strong controlling principle, self- 
interest, which insures the constant and vigilant 
attention of the master, and prevents that blind 
undiscriminating partiality which is frequently the 
result of private friendship. A case in point is 
that of the juryman, who is objected to by the 
prosecutor or party accused, according to his sup- 
posed bias for or against the prisoner. 
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The Judge who is on terms of intimacy with a 
litigant, or who previous to his advancement to 
the Bench, has been employed as Counsel in the 
cause, usually declines trying such a cause; lest 
his judgment should be biassed. by old associations 
or private interest. 

One of the inquiries usually made by the In- 
spector of prisons is, I am told, whether or not 
there exists any intimacy between the Governor of 
the House of Correction and the Visiting Justices 
This question sufficiently indicates the opmion 
of Government on this subject. If it be m- 
proper or inconsistent with prison discipline, that 
any intimacy should subsist between the Visiting 
Justices of the House of Correction and the 
Governor, it is surely much more improper and 
more inconsistent with the good management of 
a Pauper-Lunatic Asylum, that any intimacy 
should subsist between the Visiting Justices and 
the Directors. 

The injured prisoner can always complain, but 
the defenceless lunatic is completely under the 
power of the Director. 

If we pursue the parallel between the Master 
and the Servant, and the Visiting Justices and 
the Director still further, the impropriety of any 
intimacy between the Visiting Justices and the 
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Director will be more apparent. The master who 
dines with his servant degrades and lowers himself 
in the esteem both of his equals and other servants. 
By accepting his servants’ hospitality he meanly 
participatés in the wages which he has paid. In 
the case of the Magistrate dining with the Direc- 
tor it is still worse, for he partakes of a dinner a 
very small portion of the expense of which is pro- 
vided by the Director, the remainder being fur- 
nished out of the poor rate, out of the stock of 
provisions purchased for the use of the immates of 
the Asylum. 

It is at all times revolting to the feelings, it is al- 
ways considered unhandsome and ungentlemanly to 
watch narrowly and distrust the conduct of an in- 
timate friend: knowing then, as we do, the neglect 
and malversations which so frequently occur in 
Lunatic Asylums, the Visiting Justice ought never 
to put himself into a situation which will disqualify 
him for acting the part of a Governor, and of an 
impartial and independent judge. He ought never 
to receive favours from the man upon whose con- 
duct he may be frequently called upon to sit in 
judgment. A stronger conviction of the truth of 
a precept is often effected when the precept is 
illustrated by example. The late Mr. G. Higgins 
obtained great credit with the public, by exposing 
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the abuses at one time existing in the Asylum at 
York. He was assisted in his labours by an able 
pioneer, Mr. 'Tuke, and as long as he continued to 
follow his advice, the public was benefited by his ex- 
ertions. In his letter to Earl Fitzwilliam on this 
subject, he recommends visitors to be appointed to 
examine into the domestic management of the Asy- 
lum, he recommends two Physicians instead of one, 
in order that they may beacheck upon each other. 
In consequence of the celebrity which he obtamed 
on this occasion, the formation of the rules and 
regulations, and the appointment of officers to the 
West-Riding Pauper-Lunatic Asylum were in- 
trusted chiefly to him. — 

Subsequently a great change was observable in 
his mode of government. He declined appoint- 
ing visitors, because it created an imperium in im- 
perio. He boasted of his skill in settling disputes 
among the different officers belonging to the insti- 
tution, by passing judgment without confronting 
the parties. Instead of appointing two Physici- 
ans, he recommended the office to be abolished, 
and that the Asylum should be entrusted to the 
Director alone. When taxed with supporting the 
Director on all occasions, he vindicated himself by 
stating, that having been the instrument in ap- 
pointing the Director to the office, he himself might 
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be condemned if the Director were to be censured. 
He suffered the diet table and the rules and re- 
gulations which he himself had formed, to be vio- 
lated by the Director without investigation. 

It seems impossible to offer a more striking ex- 
ample than this of the impropriety of the existence 
of any intimacy between Governors and their Ser- 
vants. I may be told that Mr. H. was a man 
whose judgment was not guided by sound prin- 
ciples; I will therefore adduce another example, 
completely free from such imputation. 

In his letter to Earl Fitzwilliam, Mr. H. in- 
forms us, that notwithstanding the evidence brought 
forward with respect to the existing abuses in 
the Asylum, at York, the Archbishop voted in 
the minority against any investigation; believing 
that his own physician and friend, Dr. Best, was 
incapable of acting unjustly and improperly. 

Here we have an instance of one pre-eminent 
in knowledge, in integrity, and in good judgment, 
suffering himself to be influenced by private friend- 
ship; but, mark the result : he attended the inves- 
tigation entered into by the majority, and soon 
became convinced of his mistake, and from that 
time co-operated cordially with the majority, in 
assisting to expose the abuses at York. If sucha 
noble and well-disciplined mind could err in this 
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manner, we need. not be surprised if men greatly 
inferior to him in judgment, in talent, and in 
education, should fall into similar errors. The 
account which I have given, with regard to the 
Archbishop, I have heard Mr. H. relate more 
than once in public company. 

The permission given to the Director to treat 
his friends out of the county purse, and to make 
presents from the garden or farm yard, is much 
more detrimental to the management of an Asylum 
than may at first appear. The loss in money 
value of the articles consumed or given, is a matter 
of much less importance than the example to the 
inferior servants. It is impossible to keep the 
stream pure, unless the source from whence it 
springs be pure. When the system of peculation 
formerly introduced into the York Asylum had 
existed for some time, all the inferior servants 
claimed and obtained a share in the spoil. In a 
public Institution, either all the officers and ser- 
vants ought to have the privilege of treating their 
friends or none. The jealousies, the heartburn- 
ings, the crimes generated in public Institutions 
by favouritism and partiality, are very great. 
Although the same rules and regulations are 
applicable to the superior officers as well as to the 
servants, it is remarked that they are only put in 
force with respect to the servants. 
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The third rule respecting the Director states, 
after mentioning the amount of his salary, ‘ that 
he should be entitled to such advantages as 
‘¢ should be specifically allowed by these regula- 
‘¢ tions, and to none other whatever, either directiy 
‘< or indirectly.” 

The eleventh rule specifies these advantages. 
It says, ‘* he will be entitled to use for himself, 
‘sand his family, and the servants, as much as he 
‘‘ requires of every thing which is furnished to the 
‘* house by contract.” 

What can be more explicit than this rule? No 
stranger, no visitor, is authorised to partake with 
the Director and his family, and the servants, of 
every thing furnished to the House by contract. 

Again, with respect to the garden, there is the 
following rule, ‘* The gardener shall cultivate in 
‘the garden what will be most useful in the 
‘«¢ Asylum; and what is not wanted he will sell for 
‘s the benefit of the Institution, under such regula- 
‘¢ tions as shall be made by Visiting Justices from 
“¢ time to time.” 

Now, the practice at the Asylum is, to send 
into the town as presents some of the more valu- 
able productions of the garden, and to sell such 
things as are not worth accepting. Some of the 
receivers of these presents are men of fortune, 
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very liberal in the expenditure of their own pro- 
perty, and not greedy to get possession of that 

belonging to others. They are not perhaps aware | 
that they receive these presents out of the county 
purse. Perhaps my notions upon this subject may 
be a little antiquated; during the time that I 
attended the Asylum, as physician, gratuitously, 
I declined accepting from the Matron a present of 
fruit, produced in the garden belonging to the 
Asylum, because I conceived that she had no right 
to give, nor I to receive, public property. 

Among the rules, under the article Servants, 
are the following :— 

‘«¢ Any officer or servant found making a per- 
‘* quisite, of any kind whatever, will be instantly 
** dismissed. 

‘¢ Any officer or servant taking any present or 
‘‘ oratuity, from any tradesman dealing with the 
‘¢ Asylum, or from any patient or visitor, will be 
‘“* discharged.” 

These rules are, of course, often the subject of 
conversation among the servants, who complain of 
the unequal administration of justice. The Direc- 
tor does what he likes, in direct opposition to the 
rules, while the other servants are liable to be dis- 
missed for any infraction of them. It is impossible 
to preserve strict discipline under such circum- 
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stances. The gardener is of opinion, that if a 
perquisite be given to any one from the produce of 
the garden, it ought to be given to him by whose 
labour the fruit has been raised, and so on with 
respect to the other servants. Whenever the rules 
are relaxed, with regard to any officer or servant 
belonging to the Institution, an order ought to be 
made by the Visiting Magistrates for that pur- 
pose, and published in the Asylum. Not many 
years after the opening of this building, a clerk, 
sent with a brace of ducks, which had been fed in 
the Asylum, to the coach office, directed for Lon- 
don, feeling some doubt respecting the propriety 
of his own conduct, consulted one of the Visiting 
Justices on the subject, who advised him to be 
quiet, and say no more about the matter. I do 
not believe that the presents made of fruit and 
vegetables are unknown to the Visiting Justices, 
although they may, for obvious reasons, think it 
inexpedient to sanction them, by altering the 
rules. 

Besides the arguments whith I have now or 
on a former occasion used, there are others of 
paramount importance of which we ought not to 
lose sight. 

The quantity of food to be given to each patient 
is fixed, as well as the amount of their weekly 
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payment for board, &c. A superficial observer 
may therefore fancy, that the Institution cannot be 
injured by the permission given to the Director to 
feast his friends; the rate of payment not being 
augmented by it. Nothing can be more obvious 
than this,—ez nihilo nihil fit. If persons not apper- 
taining to the Asylum be permitted to live there 
for months together, if frequent dinners be given 
there from provisions furnished by the county, con- 
siderable expense must be incurred, and if the 
general expense be not increased by it, the com- 
forts of the patients must be diminished. This 
may be done in two ways, by diminishing the daily 
allowance of food to the patients, or by rendering 
their food unpalatable by the mode of cooking it, 
so that less will be consumed. The patients 
are allowed for dinner three days in the 
week, six ounces of meat, and on Saturdays four 
ounces of coarse beef made into Irish stew. In- 
stead of this savoury and grateful dish, I have 
been informed, from good authority, that the pa- 
tients have had their, Saturday’s dinner changed 
for one that was less nutritive, and highly disagree- 
able, and that for a very long period: i. e. boiled 
rice and onions. ‘The excuse assigned for discon- 
tinuing the use of Irish stew on Saturdays was, 
that old potatoes could not be procured at certain 
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seasons of the year, and that the dish was not good 
when made with new ones. Can this afford any 
justification for omitting the four ounces of coarse 
beef on Saturdays, and giving boiled rice alone 
for dinner? The boiled rice with the coarse beef 
and suitable condiments will at any season form 
a palatable mess; but it happens at the season 
when old potatoes cannot be procured, that other 
vegetables are very abundant. It was, I believe, 
in consequence of the interference of the Physi- 
cians, that the old Saturday’s dinner has been 
restored. Would not the Visiting Justice be much 
more properly employed, in seeing that the patients 
had their food properly administered to them, than 
in dining with the Director? Is it not highly 
improper to place a Director in a situation, where 
he must necessarily be exposed to strong tempta- 
tion? On Friday, the 20th September, 1839, a 
large party dined at the Asylum, among whom 
were three Magistrates. The sanction thus given 
by the Magistrates to these county dinners cannot 
fail to be very gratifying to the Director. 

In every Institution where feasting is allowed at 
the public expense, we find neglect and peculation. 
This observation applies both to high and low 
offices, to public corporations, and to parish meet- 
ings. At Bethlem Hospital, the Governors do 
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not dub their Director, Physician, in order to 
make him fit company for them; they do not go 
to dine and luncheon with him, but invite him to 
their anniversary dinner, which is given at their 
own expense in rotation. This is as it should be; 
under such circumstances there can be no tempta- 
tion to purloin the hospital funds. Although the 
_ luncheons and dinners partaken of by the Visiting 
Justices may not be of much value in money, yet 
they are contrary to law; if not malum in se, it is 
at least malum prohibitum; before his appoint- 
ment to office the Magistrate swears that he will 
act gratuitously. 

I do not say that the rules and regulations of 
the Wakefield Asylum are the most judicious pos- 
sible, but the Visiting Justices ought to act in 
conformity with their own rules, and to alter such 
as require alteration. The observations which I 
_ have made apply to the existing rules. There is 
great difference between converting a Lunatic 
Asylum into a tavern for the use of the Magistrates 
and the townspeople of Wakefield, and giving 
permission to the Director and Matron to receive 
into their apartments for a few days a near rela- 
tive, or to treat hospitably medical men, strangers, 
belonging to similar establishments, travelling for 
the purpose of gaining and imparting professional 
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information. There is a wide difference between 
inviting a friend to dine in a family way, and in- 
viting a party to a feast of three courses. In the 
latter case the regular business of the house is in- 
terrupted, and a host of servants is occupied 
about the feast, instead of attending to the patients. 
At such times too the regular discipline of the 
house is relaxed, the superintendents and servants 
being otherwise engaged. There is a wide differ- 
ence between inviting a relation or an intimate 
friend to stop a day or two, and permitting them to 
remain for an unlimited period. 


On THE CREDIBILITY DUE TO SERVANTS BE- 
LONGING TO MADHOUSES, AND ON THE MODE 
OF INVESTIGATING MALVERSATIONS THEREIN. 


Taking the benefit of past experience, we are 
more likely to arrive at just conclusions with re- 
gard to the future, by maturely reflecting upon 
this subject in the closet abstractedly, than by 
advocating or condemning any particular case 
sub judice. It is in this way only that we can pre- 
vent the intrusion of partiality or prejudice. 
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The doctrine of the Madhouse Directors is, 
that all evidence given in their favour by servants 
or patients is good, but that every accusation 
against them is false, and the result of revenge 
from wicked patients and discarded servants. 
Among the insane, there is a very great differ- 
ence with regard to their capability of giving evi- 
dence; many are utterly incapable of giving any 
kind of testimony correctly; others again are as 
capable of giving correct evidence as if they were 
sane. here is this peculiarity attending the in- 
sane, that they are incapable of entering into 
combination ; when, therefore, the evidence of one 
or two of the patients corroborates that of the 
other servants, we may feel satisfied that they are 
correct. The fitness or unfitness of any patient to 
give evidence ought to be tested by crogs-examina- 
tion. I have paid a good deal of attention to the 
general character of the officers and servants be- 
longing to Madhouses from 1819, when I first 
began to attend the Asylum, to the present day, 
and the result of my observation is, that the 
credibility of the evidence of the inmates of an 
Asylum does not depend upon their holding or 
having lost their places, upon their giving evidence 
in favour of or against a Director, but upon their 
general character through life. Many who are 
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well acquainted with the place, will be able to point 
out to you beforehand the servant who invariably 
will, and those who will not, speak the truth. 
Those servants who invariably speak the truth pre- 
fer being examined on oath, because they are then 
not so liable to be taunted for giving evidence 
unfavourable to their superior officers. These 
officers dare not discharge them for refusing to vio- 
late their oaths. 

In an Asylum where no malversation is going 
on, where the Director is not afraid of dismissing _ 
a bad servant, through fear of a criminal accusa- 
tion, a long continuance in office isa proof of good 
character. 

At the Asylum, at Wakefield, there are at pre- 
sent and always have been, a number of inferior 
officers and servants, who, conforming to and acting 
upon the principles of the religion which they pro- 
fess, could not be induced either to perjure them- 
selves or deviate from the truth. 

The following case in point was related to me 
by a gentleman of high respectability, who was 
foreman of a jury summoned to inquire respecting 
the death of a patient who had destroyed himself 
by a razor: which case I have already alluded 
to in my former work. The Director was not at 
home when the inquest commenced, but returned 
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before its conclusion. He was informed that the 
_Clerk or Apothecary had sworn, that he (the Direc- 
tor) knew that the razors were sharpened by a 
patient in the same ward where the subject of this 
inquest had resided. He intimated to the Coroner 
and the Jury, that the Clerk or Apothecary would 
not dare to repeat this evidence in his presence. 
He was recalled, repeated his former testimony, 
and exhibited an honest man’s indignation at his 
former evidence being called in question. Did not 
this attempt to intimidate the witness deserve cen- 
sure? The fact was notorious, and might have 
been proved by many other witnesses. 

Among the servants in an Asylum there are some 
who are bewildered and confused, and others inti- 
‘midated, when called upon to give evidence, so that 
they appear in court to great disadvantage. Among 
the working classes there are many individuals who 
would not defraud a master of an iota, yet they 
deem it wrong to inform against a companion who 
has robbed him. Very often, nothing but the fear 
of violating an oath will induce them to criminate 
him. 

The only difficulty then in procuring correct 
evidence in a Madhouse, is in obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of the moral character of the different 
officers and servants. This information may al- 
ways be had through the medium of daily visitors. 
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At an inquest lately held at the Wakefield Asy- 
lum, upon a patient who had committed suicide, 
the Director, Corsellis, insisted upon being present 
during the investigation. The Jury, recollecting 
his former attempt to influence a witness in the 
case before alluded to, compelled him, after mak- 
ing much bluster, and being in a violent rage, to 
ieave the room. The anger of the Director ex- 
cited suspicions in the breasts of the Jury ; they 
did not, however, discover any cause for censure. 
In the ordinary tribunals of the country, a bad 
man, an accomplice in a felony, &c., is permitted 
to give evidence. Can such evidence be refused 
by Visiting Justices? Ifa felon give evidence, it 
is often possible to prove its truth or its falsehood 
by circumstantial evidence, or by the testimony of 
other witnesses. Refuse the evidence of a bad 
man altogether, and what is the result? Any 
house-steward, or superior officer to an Hospital, 
fuifilling the duties of that office, may employ a 
person to commit a crime, and upon information 
being given against him by this individual, he may 
declare him to be altogether unworthy of credit. 
Supposing, for example, that a house-steward were 
to employ a servant to convey one of the best cows 
ready to calve, to one of his relatives at a distance, 
and that after two years the said cow should be 
returned to the Hospital in a poor condition, fit 
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for the dog kennel, and that this servant should 
give information on the subject to the Justices. 
Because a house-steward has employed a bad man 
in such a transaction, ought his evidence to be re- 
jected? It is very seldom indeed that a criminal 
employs a good man in a bad cause. If the testi- 
mony admitted in our Courts of Law be excluded 
from, our Madhouse investigations, we may fairly 
infer that the door of Justice is shut against all 
defaulters in public Asylums. 


On tHe Use anp AppiicaTioN oF Manv- 
script Books CONTAINING THE History 
AND TREATMENT OF PATIENTS ADMITTED 
Into Pusitic MapHouvsEs. 


Until lately, great neglect has occurred in 
drawing up and preserving, in Public Madhouses, 
records of the history and medical treatment of 
the patients. In some of the old institutions, not 
a vestige, I believe, remains respecting the thera- 
peutic measures which have, for ages, been em- 
ployed. 

The great advances which have recently been 
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made in the treatment of Insanity, are attribut- 
able to the superior attention which has been paid 
to the patients, and to the preservation of the 
details of the practice which has been pursued. 
From these details statistical reports have been 


formed, which have constituted the ground-work 


of the best treatises on Insanity. 

Making reports in writing at every visit adds 
greatly to the daily labour of the attending 
Physician, on which account it has been too much 
neglected. The Governors of Madhouses ought, 
therefore, to afford every facility to Physicians 
who have taken the trouble to make correct 
written reports, for the purpose of enabling them 
to form summaries of their medical practice. The 
object of these remarks is to show that the West- 
Riding Visiting Justices have made an order cal- 
culated virtually to prevent every Physician from 
making any use of his own Reports. This order 
prevents the Books, containing the Reports, from 
being removed from the Asylum, and no medical 
man in actual practice can afford to spend so much 
time in an Asylum as will be required to draw up 
a correct Report. In order to encourage the 
young Physician to make his Reports uniformly in 
writing, I beg leave to suggest to him, that inde- 
pendent of the advantage that will accrue to 
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medical science, he will derive personal advantage 
from such Reports. They will preserve him from 
unjust attacks from inferior officers, and from 
incorrect judement from uninformed Visiting Jus- 
tices. 

Some time after I resigned the situation of 
Physician to the West-Riding Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum, I applied to one of the Visiting Justices 
for a loan of the Books containing the Reports of 
the Cases of the Patients treated by myself. I 
received a written order for this purpose, which 
the Director refused to comply with. I have 
since heard, that at a subsequent meeting of the 
Visiting Justices, an order was made to prevent 
the Books from being removed from the Asylum. 
The application for this order, I hear, was made 
by the Director. The reasons given for this 
application were, that the Books were liable to be 
injured, or lost, or wanted for reference, when 
allowed to be removed from the Asylum. Had 
the Visiting Justices deigned to hear both sides of 
the question, they must have arrived at a very 
different conclusion. Their order is calculated to 
frustrate the object for which the Books were pro- 
vided. The purpose which I had in view when I 
made application for the Books, was to make a 
Report of some cases occurring in my medical 
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practice, during the eight years that I attended 
the Asylum as one of the Physicians. To the 
most ignorant it must be obvious that no man can 
be so capable of drawing up such a Report as the 
individual who treated the Patients. 

The results of hospital practice may, it is true, 
be given by another; butno one, except the medi- 
cal practitioner himself, can furnish the reasons 
which led to a certain practice, nor the causes 
which favoured its success, or contributed to its 
failure. No Physician in actual practice can afford 
to spend so much time in an Asylum as will be 
necessary to obtain the abstract and details requi- 
site for a medical report, but there are many half- 
hours, or hours, which at home he may be able to 
devote to this work. Instead, therefore, of 
throwing obstacles in the way, it is obviously the 
duty of the Visiting Justice to promote the correct 
execution of such a work, by affording every possi- 
ble facility to the Physician. 

Let us now examine the ostensible reasons which 
induced the Justices to issue their prohibitory 
order. The books are liable to be injured or lost, 
or wanted for reference at the Asylum. 

To prevent the books from being injured or 
lost, all that is necessary is a box capable of con- 
taining the books, with a iock and two keys, one to 
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be given to the Physician, and the other to remain 
at the Asylum. If the books be injured, or 
dirtied, or lost, it must occur during their con- 
veyance to or from the Asylum. It is childish to 
suppose that the Physician would not, at his own 
house, take proper care of them. 

The only remaining argument is, that the books, 
when at the house of the Physician, might be 
wanted at the Asylum for reference. It is possi- 
ble that such an event may happen; but, if it 
should happen now and then, is this a sufficient 
reason for preventing them being applied to the 
only useful purpose for which they were made, 
the improvement of medical science? If wanted, 


by whom would they be wanted? By one of the 


Physicians, or, per chance, by the Clerk. In 
such a case, they might be returned to the Asylum, 
and obtained again when not wanted. At the 
time when I made the application, there existed no 
fresh or acute cases in the books which I applied 
for. But the reasons given for withholding them 
from the Physician are a mere humbug. The true 
reason was, that both the late and the present 
Director wished to prevent the Physicians from 
deriving the credit due to them from their own 
practice. One of them being about to publish a 
book, conceived it to be his interest to prevent the 
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Physicians from publishing a report, which might 
injure or interfere with his forthcoming volume. 

The book in question, and the annual Reports of 
the Asylum, will enable any one conversant with 
this subject to form a correct estimate of the 
statistical acquirements and capabilities of their 
respective authors. 

On this subject I certainly agree with the 
learned authors of a Medical Review, that ‘* the 
‘¢ introduction of numerical methods, averages, 
‘¢ and statistical statements, are doubtless of in- 
‘¢ estimable value, in hands capable of construct- 
‘¢ ing and using them aright; but we apprehend 
‘¢ that such capacity can exist only in those whose 
‘¢ minds are already imbued with the principles of 
‘¢ just reasoning, and informed with the spirit of 
‘¢ universal science.’—Brit. and Lor. Med. Rev. 


for Oct. 1839. 


On THE CAUSES WHICH PREVENT THE READY 
DETECTION oF ABUSES IN MADHOUSES. 


On reverting to the past history of the Asylums 
at Bethlehem and York, at Waketield and Han- 
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well, we find that there has been great difficulty in 
all these places in convicting delinquents, in bring- 
ing inferior officers to justice, who have neglected 
their duties, or violated the rules and regulations. 

The two former are governed by irresponsible 
individuals, chosen for life, by benefactors to the 
Charities of a certain pecuniary amount; the 
latter, by the unpaid Justices. The object of 
these remarks is to point out the cause of this 
difficulty, and to suggest a remedy. 

Although the Governors are a widely different 
set of men, the cause is precisely the same ;— 
- favouritism and self-interest on the part of some, 
apathy and neglect of duty on the part of others, 
and a general want of publicity and responsibility 
among the whole. 

It is aremarkable event, which ought to be had 
in everlasting remembrance, that the investigation 
into the abuses at York, which Higgins, through 
the medium of the public press, had previously 
exposed, was only carried by a majority of 
one.* 

Bethlehem Hospital boasts of what has hitherto 
been its bane, its irresponsibilities. Since the 
exposure of its abuses, more patients per cent. 
have been cured than for twenty years previous to 

« See Higgins’s Letter to Earl Fitzwilliam, 1814. 
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that event; but, until very lately, the number of 
cures has been less than what occurs in the same 
kind of cases in other Madhouses. 

There has been, I understand, a very material 
improvement in the management of York Asylum 
since the year 1814, but I am unacquainted with 
the details. 

In a former work, I have noticed the unfitness 
of Magistrates to govern Madhouses. At present 
I purpose examining that subject more in detail. 
The duties of the unpaid Magistrates, particularly 
in large towns, are frequently irksome, onerous, 
and fatiguing; requiring great patience, coolness, 
and forbearance ; and more legal knowledge than 
country gentlemen, able and willing to devote a 
sufficient time to the duties of their office, usually 
possess. The mducement to accept this office is 
the honour and respect conferred upon those who 
do their duty justly and diligently. When their 
mistakes and misdeeds are brought before superior 
Courts, more tenderness and leniency is exhibited 
towards them than towards any other offenders 
against the laws. Were it, indeed, otherwise, it 
would be ditlicult to induce fit and proper men to 
act. Persons educated for the learned profes- 
sions are examined in the schools where they 
have been brought up, and declared fit to exercise 
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their respective vocations. If they make any mis- 
takes, they become responsible to the public, and 
amenable to the Jaws, for the errors which they 
have committed. Hence the advantage of employ- 
ing a Stipendiary Magistrate, who knows the 
duties of his office, and in consequence of receiv- 
ing an annuity from the public purse, becomes 
responsible to the public for his general conduct 
and his decisions. In large towns they are 
becoming much more common than they used to 
be, and in general they are very popular. Would 
it not be advisable that a Stipendiary Magistrate 
should be appointed to preside at the meetings of 


the Visiting Justices held in all our Pauper 


Lunatic Asylums? 

Man becomes the creature of habit and associa- 
tion, and few things are more injurious to his 
general character than the exercise of irresponsible 
power. 

Lest I should be accused of overcolouring the 
picture, instead of giving my own observations, I 
will copy the remarks made on this subject by that 
able moralist Gisborne, who, in his work on the 
“© Duties of Men,” observes that ‘‘ every situa- 
“ tion and employment in life influences, by a 
“‘ variety of moral causes, the views, manners, 


“ tempers, and dispositions of those who are 
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‘¢ placed in it. The nature of his authority, and 
‘* the mode in which it was exercised, have an 
obvious tendency to produce some very unde- 
‘* sirable alterations in his character, by implant- 
ing new failings in it, or by aggravating others, 
to which he may have antecedently been prone. 
He is liable to become dictatorial, browbeating, 
consequential and ill humoured, domineering in 
his inclinations, dogmatical in his opinions, and 
‘* arbitrary in his decisions.” 

The following specimen of Justice’s justice 
occurred some years ago in this neighbourhood. 
Two Magistrates, now no more, a country Squire 
and a Clergyman, both in their private transactions 
honest and honourable men, used to meet weekly 
at a village inn, for the purpose of transacting 
business as Justices of the Peace. A farmer in 
the village had summoned the man servant of the 
country Squire for an assault. The Clergyman 
first made his appearance in the room, and without 
making any inquiry into the merits of the case, 
asked the farmer how he dared to presume to make 
a complaint against a man of so much consequence 
as the Squire’s servant. The Squire entered the 
room immediately after this observation, and, 
without preface, said to his servant, ** What are 
‘* you doing here, you good-for-nothing fellow ? 
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*‘ you are always getting into some scrape or 
‘“‘ other; pay the costs, and get about your 
‘* business!” 

Owing to improved education, and to the exten- 
sive employment of that most powerful of all 
engines the press, the character and conduct of 
public men have greatly improved since the days 
of Shakespear, Fielding, and Swift, but their 
propensities are still the same. Lord Bathurst, 
writing to Swift, observes, ‘‘ Corporate Bodies 
‘¢ have, indeed, no souls! All Corporations of 
«¢ men are perpetually dog injustice to indivi- 
‘¢ duals. I have often reflected, (from what 
‘¢ cause it arises I know not,) that though the 
‘¢ majority of a society are honest men, and 
‘< would act separately with some humanity, and 
‘¢ according to the rules of morality, yet, con- 
‘‘ junctively, they are hard-hearted determined 
‘¢ villains.” 

Notwithstanding the boasted march of intellect, 
and the progress in civilization, daily events prove 
to us that there still exist bodies of men who will 
do collectively what, acting separately, they would 
be heartily ashamed of. When united, they will 
indulge their esprit de corps, or their clannism, 
their partialities or their prejudices, their love of 
power or their self-interest, their pride or their 
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pique, We cannot alter the propensities of our 
nature; there are, however, springs of action that 
will operate upon beings who have never been 
influenced by the principles of morality, or of the 
religion which they profess. These are the fear of 
shame, and the desire of living in the good opinion 
of those around them. Want of knowledge of the 
law of the land, and of medical jurisprudence, 
frequently disqualifies them from deciding cor- 
rectly as Visiting Justices to an Asylum or Prison. 
Fearful of losing power, and jealous of each 
other, they have never yet formed a sub-com- 
mittee, to whom intricate and important business 
should be submitted previous to a general meet- 
ing, as well as all casual business occurring in the 
intervals between the regular meetings. 

The consequence is, that the Director may 
secure to himself almost the entire control of an 
Asylum. The late Director Ellis told me, that 
if he wanted to obtain any particular object, he 
applied to one.of the Visiting Justices, and per- 
suaded him to sign a written order for it. 

In whatever manner one Visiting Justice may 
have decided, it is, I believe, contrary to etiquette 
for the body of them to reverse the decision. In 
this way, not only in casual emergencies, but in 
daily occurrences, the Director, by applying not 
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to one of the wisest among his masters, but to 
one who is fondest of power, to one whose ear he 
has gained, to one with whom he has lived on 
terms of convivial intimacy, may obtain whatever 
he wishes for, and secures for himself an ardent 
defender, however improper may have been the 
application. Instead of being impartial judges, 
although in their general conduct in life honest and 
honourable men, they act as advocates for their 
friends, and by law no appeal is allowed to the 
Quarter Sessions or Assizes, however partial or 
unjust may have been their decision. Self-election 
serves to perpetuate the evils which clannism 
among the Justices, and personal intimacy between 
the governors and governed, have introduced. 
The appointment of Visiting Justices by rotation, 
as in Middlesex, is infinitely preferable to self- 
election. 

To convict a public officer ina Madhouse, (who 
has gained the ear of the Governors), of the most 
palpable crimes, is as difficult as in an unreformed 
Parliament it used to be to convict a member of 
bribery. Formerly the Justices decided in cases 
of dispute between the different officers, without 
confronting the accuser and the accused. 

Many other causes contribute to screen a 
favoured public officer who has done wrong ; be- 
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sides his being protected and defended by his 
personal friends among the Justices. The inves- 
tigation or trial takes place in private, instead of 
being in open court. 

There is no public prosecutor, unconnected with 
and independent of the Asylum, employed to sift 
out and bring forward the evidence. No previous 
arrangement is made calculated to elicit truth. 
The witnesses, being permitted to remain in the 
Asylum for days before the investigation takes 
place, are liable to be tampered with, brought 
forward, or suppressed, as may best suit the 
interest of the party to be tried. 

The Clerk to the Visiting Justices, the person 
usually employed, besides being dependent upon 
and subservient to them, is, perhaps, the most 
intimate friend of the accused. Admitting him to 
be one of the most upright and honourable among 
his class, it is impossible for him, under such cir- 
cumstances, to exercise an unbiassed judgment. 
Instead of being of counsel against the accused, 
he insensibly becomes the advocate of his friend. 
This he may be safely, because there is no one 
opposed to him to cross-examine the witnesses. 

Should any witness of an unblemished character 
dare to give evidence, criminating a favoured 
delinquent, he is liable to be calumniated and 
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abused, brow-beaten, bewildered, and dismissed 
with loss of character ; there being no advocate to 
support him, or to prevent improper and harassing 
questions being put to him. Under such circum- 
stances, there may be the semblance of a fair 
trial, when all the most important part of the 
evidence has been concealed. 

Supposing that the strongest evidence be 
adduced, of the Rules and Regulations having 
been violated ; or that it be proved that persons 
have, at the County expense, been boarded and 
lodged at the Asylum for many months together ; 
or even that presents have been accepted from 
individuals who have received such favours,— 
what would be the result ? 

The affair would be overlooked—would be 
passed over without notice—if a favoured officer 
were concerned in it; but if a farmer, gardener, 
keeper, or domestic servant, were to do such 
things, he or they would be immediately dismissed 
with loss of character. Thus discontent and dis- 
satisfaction are generated in the Asylum from a 
persuasion that the laws are not equally adminis- 
tered. To render an investigation efficient, a 
regular order or method of examination ought: to 
be adopted. The business ought to be commenced 
by examining the chief officers belonging to the 
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Institution : afterwards let the inferior officers 
and domestic servants be examined in due order? 
Being uncertain with regard to the evidence 
which may be subsequently given, the superior 
officers will be more cautious with respect to their 
own; they cannot adjust their own to the case in 
hand. The greater the guilt, the greater will be 
the effort to conceal it. Unprincipled minds have 
much greater fear of being detected, than of com- 
mitting a crime. Notwithstanding the efforts used 
by those who have abused their trust in Mad- 
houses, in order to impose secrecy on servants, 
and to impeach their veracity when they cannot 
silence them, truth will occasionally ooze out. 
The attempt to prevent public servants from 
giving information respecting occurrences and 
events which they have witnessed, contrary to 
good morals, and contrary to the rules and regu- 
lations adopted in well-regulated Hospitals, is 
itself prima facie evidence of guilt. It is to pre- 
vent combinations of this kind, that daily visitors 
become absolutely necessary, and have been 
generally appointed in all our best-conducted 
Hospitals. 

Supposing the business to be investigated be 
an event which has not occurred very recently, a 
strict inquiry may apparently be made, ending in 
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nothing, because the persons who witnessed the 
transaction have left the Asylum. In such case 
it will be necessary to examine the officers and 
servants who resided in the Asylum at the time 
when the matter to be inquired into occurred. 

Whoever opposes the will and power of the 
Visiting Justices, or exposes the abuses com- 
mitted in an Asylum by a favoured officer, is sure 
to incur their displeasure and resentment. 

The following quotation from an able weekly 
journal will, at any event, prove that I am not 
singular in my conclusion :—‘* All courts, from 
‘the high court of Parliament at Westminster, 
‘¢t9 the Court of the Coroner at the Cat and 
& Bagpipes, hate the appeal to public opinion ; 
‘cand the lower the Court, and the greater the 
‘ consciousness of its members of their personal 
‘incapacity, the stronger is them resentment of 
‘¢ any allusion to this controlling power.” 

Some years ago, at the suggestion of Higgins, 
‘+t had been determined to abolish the office of 
Physician altogether, by not supplying vacancies. 
This determination, I believe, arose from the 
exposure which I had made in the year 1830, of 
their insolence and injustice towards myself. 
When a vacancy, however, did occur, the pro- 
posal for abolishing the office was, in the absence 
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of Higgins, rescinded or overruled, in consequence 
of the attendance of a newly elected Visiting 
Justice, and of another who had not been present 
at the former meeting. 


Datty VisIToRs. 


The advantage accruing to public Hospitals 
from the employment of Daily Visitors not being, . 
in this part of the country, generally known, I 
will renew the discussion of this subject, at the 
risk of repeating some observations which I made 
in my former work. 

By the idle, the inhumane, and the negligent 
public officers in Madhouses, no set of people 
are so much detested as Daily Visitors. On the 
contrary ;—to the dilligent, the upright, and 
benevolent, occupying such situations, they are 
highly acceptable; they co-operate in preventing 
neglect, fraud, and peculation, and in this manner 
diminish the labour and responsibility of the Hos- 
pital Superintendents ;—they contribute to the 
comfort and cure of the patients, to the protec- 
tion of good officers and servants, and to the de- 
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tection of bad ones;—they promote impartiality 
in the administration of justice, by furnishing 
correct statements respecting matters in dis- 
pute ;—they prevent waste and peculation ;—they 
detect licentiousness and crime. 

The duties of the Daily Visitor are to watch, 
observe, and report upon the conduct of all the 
individuals, whether officers, servants, or patients, 
attending or inhabiting a public Hospital. It 
forms no part of their duty to give orders or to 
interfere with the occupation of any one. They 
report what they see amiss, or what they see 
worthy of praise, in a book appropriated to that 
purpose; and when required, they attend the 
- Governors, in order to explain and substantiate 
their reports. The Daily Visitor is admitted at 
all hours, from the time when the patient rises, 
until he goes to bed. To insure cleanliness, he 
visits every part of the Hospital, he examines 
every nook and corner ;—he examines all the pro- 
visions in the house, cooked and uncooked, and 
sees that the patients get the proper quantity 
allotted to them of good and wholesome food. 4 
he examines, also, the furniture and clothes ;— 
he notices the violations of the rules and regula- 
tions ;—he notices the neglect, absence, or mis-~ 
conduct of every officer or servant ;—he uses his 
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best endeavours to prevent waste and pecula- 
tion ;—he inquires whether any person, who is 
not a patient or a pauper lunatic, resides in the 
House. 

If I be asked, how are we to obtain male and 
female Visitors able and willing to perform such 
duties, I beg leave to refer to the former part of 
this work, page 90, for a satisfactory answer. 
Some of my readers may be startled at the sugges- 
tion that Daily Visitors can in any way contribute to 
the cure of the insane. The paradox, however, is 
not less true than strange. The deranged generally 
imagine that they have been confined without just 
cause, and consider every person hostile to them 
who opposes their liberation. They fancy that the 
Physician, the Director, the Matron, and the 
Nurse have an interest in what they say and do, 
unconnected with the welfare of the patient. Even 
in early stages of the disease, it affords relief and 
comfort to the lunatic to find, that he has a friend 
and a guardian who will listen to his complaints, 
and encourage him with the hope of speedy recoy- 
ery. It often happens that these complaints re- 
garding their food, their restraint, and the conduct 
of the officers and keepers, are completely ground- 
less. It is impossible to trouble the Visiting Jus- 
tices with matters of this kind. For this purpose an 
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intermediate set of officers is requisite, i.e. Daily 
Visitors. If then, when the first dawn of reason, the 
first lucid interval occurs, the patient discovers that 
he is frequently visited by a friend, a protector, 
who has no interest except in promoting his welfare, 
and no motive for attending the Asylum except 
for his protection, one great source of mental 
irritation dies within him, and hope and confidence 
occupy the place of despair, and he now rapidly 
recovers. | 
Daily Visitors are of great use in protecting 
and encouraging good officers and servants, and in 
exposing bad ones. Where one person only ina 
Madhouse has the ear of the Visiting Justices, 


he may tyrannize over and insult all the rest with 


impunity. It is true that a servant discharged by 
the Director has the power of appealing to the 
Visiting Justices, but at present his chance of 
succeeding against the influence of the Director 
will be very small indeed, whatever be the merit 
of the case. With the assistance, however, of the 
Daily Visitor, the position of the servant is mate- 
rially changed. The Daily Visitor becomes ac- 
quainted with the general character and conduct 
of every person in the house. If a charge be 
brought against a servant, at variance with his 
general conduct, he examines the case narrowly, 
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and will generally succeed in developing its merits. 
Under such circumstances it will not be very easy 
to illtreat an honest servant, or to promote and 
patronize a bad one, Supposing that all the ser- 
vants should receive orders to tell no tales, which 
in plain English means that they shall tell no un- 
pleasant truths, where there are no Visitors they 
know very well that if they disobey or be suspected 
of disobeying, they will not be discharged perhaps 
for telling an unpleasant truth, but they will be so 
harassed and provoked in various ways, that their 
situation will not be any longer tenable; and this 
may occur when they have acted very meritoriously 
in discovering peculation or crime. 

Again, supposing that a passionate man with an 
ungovernable temper should be put in authority 
and illtreat the patients placed under his care ; 
where the Director is often absent, and where no 
Daily Visitor exists, the abuse may be pursued with 
impunity for years. 

Perhaps the best mode of illustrating the use of 
Daily Visitors, in discovering neglect and pecula- 
tion, will be to describe fictitious cases. 

Supposing that a Daily Visitor calls at a Mad- 
house at six o’clock in the evening, and that on 
entering the wards he finds the patients in bed. 
On asking the reason of their early retirement 
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he is informed, that the keeper being desirous of 
spending his evening abroad, had sent his patients 
to bed at this early hour. He now inquires for the 
Director and Matron, and finds that at five o'clock 
they left the Madhouse to dine with one of the 
Visiting Justices. 

Again, perhaps the Daily Visitors hear ine 
presents from the farm-yard and garden are sent 
out frequently, and that they are often conveyed in 
a covered basket; sometimes by a smart livery 
servant, sometimes by a keeper or workman. In 
one of his visits he meets a keeper dressed in the 
Asylum costume, with a covered basket at the gate 
of the Madhouse. He inguires where he is go- 
‘ing and what he has got in his basket. The 
keeper replies that he has been ordered to carry 
this basket to Mr. X. one of the most opulent gen- 
tlemen in the town, and that if he wishes for any 
further information he may apply to his master. 
The inquirer then tells him that he is an official 
Visitor, and that he insists on seeing the contents 
of the basket. He then examines it, and finds a 
sucking pig and a cucumber. 

Again, it becomes part of the duty of the Daily 
Visitor to inquire whether there be any patients in 
the Madhouse, whose names have not been duly 
entered on the Books. In the course of his visits, 
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he meets week after week with a lady, and asks if 
she be a patient. She tells him that she is merely 
a visitor. He then, perhaps, observes that it is 
not usual for a visitor to stop month after month 
in a public Institution supported out of the poor 
rates. She replies with anger that she is the 
visitor of the Matron, who provides for her out of 
her own stipend, and that she has taken care not 
to be under any pecuniary obligation to her, by 
presenting her with gold and silver tokens of her 
gratitude. 

On another occasion a Daily Visitor is imter- 
rupted in his way to the Asylum by a keeper 
wheeling a barrow on the causeway containing two 
barrels, he inquires where he is going and what the 
barrels contain. He is informed that he (the keeper) 
has been ordered by his master to take the barrels 
of strong ale which have been brewed at the Asylum 
to Miss Y. residing in the town. 

Great as the advantages to the patients are 
likely to be from Daily Visitors, great as will be 
the improvement in the character and conduct of 
the servants by their aid, great as will be the re- 
pression of licentiousness, peculation, and crime, 
by their assistance, there is one objection to them, 
which in the eyes of the Visiting Justices will 
preponderate over them all, i.e. it will diminish 
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their power, and create ¢mperium in imperio. On 
this account in provincial Pauper Lunatic Asy- 
lums they will never be employed without compul- 
sory parliamentary enactments. 


On tHE Duties or Puysic1ans to Pusuic 
ASYLUMS. 


In my former work I attempted to delineate the 
duties of Physicians attending Public Asylums. 
In justification of what I there advanced on this 
subject, I beg to quote the very best authority in 
Europe, that of the accurate, the venerable Msquz- 
rol, which I have copied from a translation pub- 
lished in the British and Foreign Medical Review 
for January, 1840: 

‘¢ The Physician should be in some sort, the 
‘¢ principle of life of a Lunatic Hospital. By him 
‘every thing should be put in movement; he 
‘¢ directs all the actions, for he is called to be the 
‘‘ reoulator of all the thoughts. To him, as toa 
‘¢ centre of action, should be referred all that in- 
‘‘ terests the inhabitants of the Asylum, not only 
‘¢ ‘what relates to medicaments, but also what relates 
‘‘ to Hygiene. 
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‘“¢ The agency of the administration, which 
governs the materiel of the establishment, and 
its superintendence over all employés, ought to 
be hidden. The Director should never appeal 
against the decision emanating from the Physi- 
cian, and should never interfere between him 
and the lunatics, or between him and the keep- 
ers (serviteurs). The Physician should be in- 


vested with an authority from which nobody 


should be exempt. The Physician at his visits 
dictates his prescriptions to a medical and phar- 
maceutical pupil; the superintendent of the men, 
the female superintendent of the women assist 


‘“‘ the Physician, each in their department ; every 


servant is near the patient, to give an account of 


‘them, and to answer questions. The Physi- 


clan ascertains the condition of each lunatic 
when admitted, and directs his place in the 
Asylum ; he orders his removal from one quar- 
ter to another, the medical police of the house 
belongs entirely to him; he prescribes the use 
of the strait waistcoat, of restraint or coer- 
cion, of baths, of douches; he indicates the 
kind of amusement or occupation suitable to 
such patients, accords recompenses, &c. &c. 
With him rests the permission to see the pa- 
tients; he grants certificates of cure and of dis- 
charge, and gives admission to the visitors to 
the interior of the hospital.” 
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The description which I formerly gave of the 
duties of the Asylum Physician was expressed 
in general terms ; that which I have quoted enters 
into minute details on the subject, which no one 
can misinterpret or misunderstand. Visiting 
Justices have frequently undertaken to limit and 
circumscribe the duties of the Asylum Physician ; 
this they have done without consulting the Physi- 
clan, or confronting him with the indvidual at 
whose instigation the alterations have been made. 
It is, I conceive, a self-evident proposition, that 
no change ought to be made in the relative duties 
of a public medical officer, except by individuals 
who themselves thoroughly understand those du- 
ties. 

It is generally supposed that the subject of 
medical reform will be brought before Parliament 
during the ensuing session. I hope that either 
more intelligent Governors will be appointed, or 
that the relative duties of Madhouse officers will 
be rendered more explicit. 

It is only in particular cases where men of su- 
perior talents, actuated by benevolent instead of 
trading motives, superintend Madhouses, that 
there is any probability of their being well governed 
without the collateral assistance and conjoint vigi- 
lance of all the superior officers. It affords me 
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great pleasure to be able to confirm my views on 
this subject, by the opinion of such a writer as Dr. 
Esquirol. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE FOLLOWING Map- 
HOUSES: Hastar MHospirat, Sr. Luxez’s, 
BETHLEM, AND HANWELL. 


During the month of August, 1840, I visited 
the above-mentioned Madhouses. Whatever 
may have occurred in former times, there does 
not at present exist in any of these institutions 
want of cleanliness, ventilation, or drainage, im- 
proper or defective diet. 

Haslar Hospital, a noble building, worthy of 
the first maritime power in the world, not being 
wanted for the sick and wounded in the navy, 
during the time of peace, has been fitted up in a 
temporary way for lunatics, both officers and men 
belonging to the navy. At the time of my visit, 
this Hospital contained about 150 patients of this 
description, three of whom were placed under re- 
straint. They do not here possess the same con- 
veniences for restraint which are to be met with 
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in other Madhouses; they have no separate cells 


for the noisy and violent patients. Manacles and 
fetters of iron are still in use here, which might 
advantageously be changed for leather straps, 
gloves, and hobbles. 

At St. Luke’s, where the average number of 
patients is 207, about six patients were confined, 


chiefly in chairs, at the time of my visit. Mr. 


Barnes informed me that the number confined on 
that day happened to be unusually great. 

At Bethlem Hospital, I saw only two or three 
confined by straps and gloves out of the great 
number contained in that institution. 

At Hanwell, no instrument of restraint is em- 
ployed, and only two patients were confined in 
their cells. 

St. Luke’s Hospital is a very handsome struc- 
ture, the galleries are lofty and spacious, and the 
sleeping rooms large and comfortable; the day 
rooms, from the position of the windows, appeared 
to meto be dull and dreary. The greatest part 
of the patients being unoccupied, were sleepy and 
listless. The position of the building is bad, be- 
ing in the midst of a noisy population, which is 
often injurious to the patients. The kitchens and 
offices are very defective; the airing courts are 
small in extent, and few in number. Could the 
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site of this Hospital be sold to advantage, it would 
be desirable to remove this institution to a country 
situation, where it might have the advantage of 
larger airing courts, of a garden, and a farm. 
Bethlem Hospital, as far as regards structure, 
may be denominated the Palace of Lunatics. Al- 
though situated in the midst of a dense population, 
it has no annoyance from without, like St. Luke’s. 
It has a greater quantity of ground belonging to 
it, and is completely detached from other build- 
ings. Its airing courts are spacious, and well 
supplied with convenient seats, and shelter from 
the sun and rain; but not sufficiently numerous to 
allow a proper classification of the patients. The 
galleries are magnificent; they are long, broad, | 
and lofty, and well lighted, and in some degree 
compensate for the want of more airing courts. 
In some parts of the building they were removing 
the only disagreeable object in these galleries, the 
large iron bars, and substituting for them iron 
window frames. The large and lofty sleeping 
rooms contribute, I have no doubt, considerably to 
the recovery of the patients. The kitchens and 
offices are ample and convenient. It is impossible 
for any building, containing the same number of 
human beings, to be more cleanly than Beth- 
lem Hospital was on the day when I accidentally 
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visited it. I did not visit every cell, but there was 
no apparent concealment or reserve, great facility 
was afforded me by the officers for examining every 
part of it. The water-closets and places where the 
patients were washed, were particularly clean and 
inoffensive. 

The general aspect of the patients was more 
healthy than might be expected in so low a situa- 
tion, and where such a large number are congre- 
gated, I was told that the Hospital was generally 
healthy, and not subject to fever and epidemics. 
This observation is particularly worthy of notice, 
because Bethlem Hospital is situated near the 
river, very low, and in the midst of a dense popu- 
lation. If this situation can be made healthy, any 
other place in the kingdom, where there is plenty 
of water, and sufficient fall to admit of proper 
drainage, may be made so. Indeed, I am con- 
vinced that a low situation, with plenty of water 
and good drainage, is preferable for a prison or 
hospital to high ground not well supplied with 
water. 

Although a much greater number of patients is 
‘occupied in some way or other at Bethlem than at 
Haslar Hospital or St. Luke’s, still there is a 
striking contrast between the great listlessness of 
many of the patients at Bethlem, and the happy 
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activity of those at Hanwell. The establishment 
of keepers and nurses at Bethlem appear to be 
well selected; they are active and efficient, but 
inferior to those at Hanwell. The governors and 
officers at Bethlem Hospital pride themselves upon 
what has been the greatest bane to that institu- 
tion, i.e. upon their exemption from public control 
and visitation. Formerly it was very difficult to 
obtain permission to visit this place; now there is 
no obstacle to prevent visitation. From all that I 
saw in a cursory visit of two hours, I was induced 
to believe that there is now nothing which requires 
concealment ; nothing of which they need be 
ashamed. The neglect and disorder in which 
Bethlem Hospital was found at the time of the 
Parliamentary investigation, had its origin no doubt 
in the privacy which had been maintained there ; 
and for the improvements which have taken place, 
we are indebted to the frequent exposure by the 
public press of the abuses which he 

existed there. 

Assuming that the site of Bethlem Hospital is 
healthy, there ought to be a greater number of 
cures effected there in proportion to the admis- 
sions than in any other asylum, excepting those 
only confined to the reception of recent cases. 
The star of Bethlem has long been under a cloud ; | 
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it has now, however, again become brilliant, and 
is likely to maintain a conspicuous position among 
its compeers. At the anniversary festival of the 
Bridewell and Bethlem Hospitals, held in July, 
1840, Sir Peter Laurie, the president, stated, that 
during the year, 185 had been cured and restored 
to society. This is highly creditable to the insti- 
tution, making the number cured amount to 61.66 
per cent. This could not have been effected with- 
out great attention and exertion on the part of the 
medical officers. Emulation and competition are 
now, I trust, likely to become the order of the 
day throughout all our public metropolitan Mad- 
houses. As far as I am capable of formmg a 
judgment from our statistical details relating to 
insanity, I do not think it probable that the num- 
ber of cures under the most favourable circum- 
stances, can ever exceed 70 per cent. It is there- 
fore highly honourable to the officers belonging to 
the Bethlem Hospital to have made such a near ap- 
proach to that number. Ifit be possible to exceed 
it, it must be in districts where excess is unknown, 
and civilization much farther advanced than it is 
at present. 

- At St. Luke’s, the number of cures for the year 
1839, was, among the men, 46.5, among the wo- 


- men, 69.7, making the average of both 58.1 per cent. 
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This account is taken from the list of patients 
whose treatment has been completed. The same 
kind of cases are admitted into both hospitals ; 
whether or not the cures are estimated in the same 
way the high-minded irresponsible Governors at 
Bethlem do not deign to tell us; they publish no 
annual reports. Considering the disadvantages 
under which St. Luke’s labours, the number of 
cures effected is highly honourable to that Institu- 
tion. It is remarkable that among the females the - 
amount of cures has been within a fraction of 70 
per cent., the number which I have fixed upon as 
the probable boundary of possible cures in recent 
cases of insanity. 

Great diversity exists in the manner of drawing’ 
up hospital reports, on which account less de- 
pendence can be placed on the inferences to be 
drawn from them. In some instances this arises 
from negligence, in others from a wish to deceive. 
It is very desirable that the Statistical Society 
should endeavour to remove this evil, and pro- 
pose some general plan calculated to equalize all 
such reports. 

With every thing which I saw at Hanwell I 
was highly gratified. The situation is elevated, 
appropriate, and beautiful; the quantity of ground 
ample, and well laid out; the buildings lofty, 
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spacious, and convenient; the airmg courts nu- 
merous and cheerful, with suitable conveniences 
for rest and shelter. The kitchen is the finest 
thing of the kind which I ever saw. It is very 
large, lofty, and well lighted, and replete with al- 
most every conceivable convenience. The gardens 
are extensive, and well cultivated. The work-~- 
shops are large and well suited for the different 
purposes for which they have been erected. There 
are not perhaps so many square feet of air at 
Hanwell appropriated to each patient as at Beth- 
lem, but the superiority of the situation will no 
doubt more than compensate for the difference. 
There is besides, what is of primary importance in 
all such institutions, an imexhaustible supply of 
pure water, unaccompanied with stagnant pools or 
a humid atmosphere. 

The keepers and nurses are of a superior order 
to what I have seen elsewhere. They excel in 
stature and muscular strength, in personal neatness 
and dress, in language and manners. 

I accompanied Drs. Conolly and Begley in their 
ordinary morning visit round the Asylum. The 
patients were very neat and clean, and a great 
number of them being engaged in work of various 
kinds, gave an appearance of cheerfulness and 
animation to the scene, which we shall look for in 
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vain in situations where they are furnished with 
no employment. They appeared to be less rude and 
better educated than the pauper lunatics in the 
north. Their general behaviour towards the Phy- 
sicians was civil and respectful; they did not seem 
to stand in awe of them, but received them with 
evident pleasure and satisfaction as friends coming 
to administer relief and comfort to them. 

Whether the entire abolition of all instruments of 
restraint will prove advantageous and practicable, I 
have not had sufficient experience to determine ; 
but of this I am certain, that the public is greatly 
indebted to Dr. Conolly for making the experi- 
ment on a large scale. There is a probability of 
a greater number being cured in this way than by 
the frequent and habitual use of instrumental re- 
straint ; but there is infinitely more trouble and 
labour both for the attendants and Physician. No 
man, who is not highly interested in the welfare of 
his patients, will ever encounter the anxiety and 
responsibility attending this mode of treatment. 
Should it ultimately be found impracticable to 
abolish altogether all instruments of restraint, 
this experiment will have the effect of reducing 
them to a minimum, and of eliciting the mildest 
forms in which they can be employed. ‘T’o remove 
from a public institution an unfavourable impres- 
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sion or a bad name, is sometimes a very arduous 


task. To effect this object, much time, great dili- 
gence, and long good conduct, is often required. 
According to the present constitution of society, | 
the readiest road of medical men to fortune 1s 
through empiricism. Hanwell is considered by 
many of its cotemporaries and rivals as a complete 
scene of humbug, as the theatre of quackery. The 
false statements, the trickery and puffing of a 
former superintendent, have given rise to this 
stigma. It is remarkable that those who have 
been the greatest dupes, who have paid for their 
folly by the loss of their children or their near con- 
nexions through charlatanism, continue through 
life to be the warmest advocates for the persons 
who have injured them. 


Io batezzo da maligno, 
Ogni mal che non intendo, 
La moneta in tanto prendo ; 
E dapoi tra me sogghigno ; 
Che vi sia gente si pazza, 
Che stipendii che I’ amazza. 


Whatever may have existed formerly at Han- 
well, there is at present nothing bearing any re- 
semblance to empiricism. ‘There is no boasting, 
no trickery there now ; there is no female cant nor 
cajolery, no talk about the great attention paid to 
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the little comforts of the patients, at the very time 
when their most pressing wants are greatly neg- 
lected. 

If you visit an eminent painter or mathematical 
instrument maker, he does not boast to you of his 
superiority above all men in the same situation, he 
does not attempt to deceive you with fallacies and 
untruths. He exhibits to you his work, and if he 
should have made any improvements, by deviating 
from the routine pursued by his fellow labourers, 
he calls your attention to specimens of his art. 
Such is the case precisely now at Hanwell: the 
resident Physician points out to you what he is 
doing; he gives you his reasons for the plan 
which he adopts, and acquaints you with the 
result of his labours. It was to me a source of 
the highest gratification to see the whole heart and 
soul of a man of talent and science absorbed in 
thé duties of his office. Actuated by a strong 
desire to do good, to improve the treatment of the 
insane, his occupation is no dull routine of daily 
duties, but a continual source of strong mental 
excitement, of benevolent passion. Dr. Conolly 
is, I hear, constantly at his post, he neither 
absents himself for the purpose of accumulating 
wealth from other sources, nor in the pursuit of 
pleasure. May God give him health and strength 
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long to endure the labour, the anxiety, the high 
responsibility incident to such an arduous under- 
taking ! 

Among the many Madhouses which I have 
visited, I have only met with two individuals who 
in professional zeal surpass or equal him; [I allude 
to Mr. Samuel 'Tuke, of York, and Dr. Esquirol, 
in France. Dr. Conolly seems to be animated 
with the. spirit of Pinel. In France, Pinel has 
done for Madhouses what Howard in this country 
has done for Prisons; he has anticipated the know- 
ledge, the wants, and the feelings of his country 
by half a century. Fortunately for himself and 
for Europe, he was ably supported by an intelli- 
- gent and discriminating Government. 

From the fifty-fitth Report of the Visiting Jus- 
tices at Hanwell, | am happy to find they have justly 
appreciated the merits of Dr. Conolly, and given 
him their cordial support. It may, perhaps, be 
worth while to pause here, for the purpose of cal- 
culating how far he may reckon upon the general 
support of the Visiting Justices of the county. 

Many circumstances combine to prevent the 
popularity of this most able and intelligent resi- 
dent Physician at Hanwell. Very few recent 
cases are sent there. Out of 780 patients, only 
28 had been ascertained to have been deranged 
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less than a year. It has become the common 
receptacle for incurable patients discharged from 
the public and private Madhouses belonging to 
the county of Middlesex. The prospect of cure 
with regard to patients who have been mal-treated 
in private Madhouses, is much less than where 
proper means have been used in the public Hos- 
pitals. It is evident, therefore, that the number 
of patients cured under the most judicious treat- 
ment must be small, and the deaths numerous, 
since the great mass of the incurables remain in 
the House till they die. Where a number of 
patients are admitted with constitutions exhausted 
by disease, where the stomach, the liver, the 
lungs, and the brain, are previous to admission 
diseased, where insanity is the last link in the chain 
of human suffering, there must occur at times in 
every large assemblage of such cases, a consider- 
able mortality. 

Let any medical man, accustomed to visit insane 
patients, read the fifty-fifth page of the fifty-fourth 
Report of the Hanwell Asylum, containing an 
account of the duration of the disease among the 
inmates, and he will be convinced of the correct- 
ness of the above statement. The Asylum at 
Hanwell is a noble institution. It is an honour 
and a blessing to the county of Middlesex. In 
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the most deplorable disease incident to human 
nature, it affords, in recent cases, the best pros- 
pect of cure, and to the incurable a comfortable 
refuge. The great mass of rate-payers having 
been deceived by fallacious statements, have been 
led to expect impossibilities. They have felt the 
great expense incurred, and have been led to 
believe that the benefit which has accrued to the 
public is not commensurate with the expense. 
The overseers and guardians of the poor, who 
think of nothing but the expense, are likely to 
condemn the original outlay, the increase in the 
number of the servants, and the improvement in 
the diet of the patients. The superintendents of 
other Asylums will be likely to join in the ery 
against Hanwell, because they do not like the 
additional care and trouble occasioned by super- 
intending the patients during the hours of labour, 
and by the removal of all instruments of restraint. 
Hanwell has been a scene of quackery and hum- 
bug ; it is now the abode of pure science. In the 
transition from the one to the other, it cannot 
escape public animadversion and censure. It is 
impossible for the benefit arising from the change 
to be immediate. What farmer, who undertakes 
the improvement of waste lands, is there who 
expects immediate remuneration ? The benefits 
to be expected from improvements in medical 
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science are not to be estimated solely by the addi- 
tional number of cures effected. ‘This may be 
best illustrated by an example. Dr. Bright, of 
Guy’s Hospital, now certainly one of the ablest 
and most scientific Physicians of the present 
time, has, by unremitting industry, succeeded in 
improving our knowledge with regard to some 
obscure diseases of the kidneys. He has not suc- 
ceeded in effecting a great number of cures in 
these diseases ; but he has cured some. He has 
given a graphic description of the disease, so as to 
enable others easily to detect it, and he has pointed 
out the remedies which have been most successful. 
When a Physician cannot cure a disease, he is 
often able to smooth the passage to the grave. 
When he forms a correct prognosis, he secures 
the correct treatment of his patient. The labours 
of Dr. Bright will cause him to live in medical 
history, centuries after the names of all the 
fashionable Doctors of the day have been for- 
gotten. The Asylum at Hanwell will, I hope, 
benefit the whole empire, by becoming a medical 
school, a desideratum which is greatly wanted. 
It is by the diffusion of knowledge respecting the 
treatment of insanity, that we are to expect a 
diminution of the number of mal-treated incurable 
cases which at present occupy the Middlesex 
Pauper Lunatic Asylum. 
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The progress made within the last few years in 
medical statistics, in the medical jurisprudence of 
insanity, in the management of Madhouses, and 
in the medical treatment of the insane, has been 
unprecedentedly great. This knowledge has, per- 
haps, been confined to a very small number; it is 
now, however, easily attainable, and capable of 
affording facilities to the medical lecturer, hitherto 
unknown. 

In my journey to Hanwell, I accidentally met 
with three of the Visiting Justices, who appeared 
to me to be clever, active, intelligent men of 
business, capable of appreciating the merits of 
their resident Physician. I am not, therefore, 
- surprised to learn, from their last report, that 
they have co-operated with him. He is likely to 
meet with the aid and good wishes of the more 
intelligent part of the profession, and of the few 
among the higher classes who have taken an 
interest in the fate of the insane. 

He is likely to be opposed by the pseudo-econo- 
mists, who think the saving of a sixpence pre- 
ferable to the saving of the life of a human being. 
He is likely to be opposed by ail who have been 
the dupes of a former superintendent, and by such 
superintendents of other Madhouses as dislike work, 
by those who are mere traders in deranged people, 
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to their profit, their pleasure, or their passions. 

The aid of a free press is, I apprehend, able to 
counterbalance the superiority, in point of num- 
bers, of the enemies to all improvement to the 
friends of Madhouse Reform. That publicity 
which has removed from Hospitals exempt by law 
from public visitation, neglect, cruelty, filth, and 
secrecy, will surely be able to maintain and sup- 
port the just, the diligent, and the talented in 
the due performance of their duties. 

It appears to me impossible that our public 
Metropolitan Madhouses should retrograde and 
again become mere houses of detention, unless 
our constitution should be destroyed and tyranny 
established. 

Since writing the above, I have been favoured 
with a perusal of Dr. Conolly’s report of the 
Hanwell Asylum, dated Ist of October, 1840. I 
have no hesitation in declaring my opinion, that 
this is the fullest, the most laborious, the most 
talented report, that has ever emanated from a 
British Madhouse. No one can form a concep- 
tion of the time, the care, the anxiety, the con- 
centrated mental attention, which such a work 
requires and occasions, who has not been engaged 
in similar employment. Dr, C. is pursuing the 
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direct path to make the knowledge of the practice 
of medicine one of the exact sciences. 


Is IT PROBABLE THAT THE [IMPROVEMENTS WHICH 
HAVE LATELY TAKEN PLACE AT BETHLEM AND 
HANWELL WILL SOON BE EXTENDED TO SIMI- 
LAR Lnstirurions IN ProvinctaL Districts ? 


The discussion of this subject necessarily in- 
volves a repetition of some of the arguments pre- 
viously used; but in such a recapitulation, we 
need simply to allude to what has formerly been 
advanced. 

To predict what will be the future management 
of Provincial Madhouses, will be no easy task. A 
great deal will depend upon special local circum- 
stances, peculiar to each individual Institution, 
upon the appointment of able, upright, industrious 
medical attendants and officers; of intelligent, 
impartial and humane Governors; and upon the 
interest in the matter assumed by the neighbouring 
population. 

There will be more difficulty in detecting abuses 
in Provincial, than in Metropolitan Madhouses, 
because the number of intelligent men of leisure 
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are much fewer in the former situation than in 
the latter. In districts where almost every indivi- 
dual is engaged in active business, less attention 
is paid to public concerns. On this account there 
is greater difficulty in procuring correct informa- 
tion for the press. The Visiting Justices, too, 
are an inferior class of men compared with those 
of Middlesex; they are less apt in practical busi- 
ness, and have more of the failings peculiar to 
their order. 

Country Physicians in early life are generally 
in narrow circumstances ; their success in practice 
depends much upon their character and popularity. 
When the duties of their office are limited and 
curtailed, when their power of doing good is im- 
peded, when they are treated with inattention or 
supercilious contempt by the Visiting Justices, all 
emulation to excel is extinguished, mental exertion 
is stifled, and their occupation becomes a dull 
routine of duties exercised according to prescribed 
rules twice a week. Should a Physician venture 
to complain of the neglect of an officer who 
has the ear of the Justices, he very well knows 
that instead of correcting the evil he will only in- 
jure himself. The self-election of county Visiting 
Justices tends to perpetuate the evils attending 
partiality in the administration of justice. 
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The appointment of a Matron who is the wife 
of the Director tends very much to prevent the 
discovery of abuses, and is less favourable to 
female chastity than when the entire responsibility 
devolves upon her. The public is sufficiently 
aware of the importance of cleanliness; every 
visitor is capable of forming a correct judgment 
- respecting it. It is not probable, therefore, that 
we shall soon again have an accumulation of filth 
even in Provincial Madhouses ; but nothing, ex- 
cept Daily Visitors, can secure to the patient the 
proper quantity and quality of well-cooked food, 
suitable exercise and employment, kind and humane 
treatment. | 
_ The more I reflect on this subject the more 
firmly am I persuaded, that the temptation to 
commit all sorts of irregularities in Madhouses is 
so strong, the facilities in perpetrating them so 
great, and the detection so difficult, that nothing 
but a strict and searching system of espionage can 
ever, for any long period of time, preserve order 
and good management, and prevent peculation and 
crime. 

In provincial districts, however, the danger is 
much greater than in the metropolis. Taking 
into consideration the many obstacles which im- 
pede the detection of crimes and abuses in Pau- 
per Lunatic Asylums, and the insuperable objec- 
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tion of Visiting Justices to appoint official Local 
Visitors, I am of opinion that the best step 
which can be taken will be to appoint a Commit- 
tee of rate-payers, consisting of gentlemen and 
ladies residing in the neighbourhood, for the pur- 
pose of hearing and investigating all complaints 
regarding the mismanagement of such Asylums. 
I shall be ready to render every assistance In my 
power to such a Committee. If their names be 
made public, they will find little difficulty im ob- 
taining correct information, in spite of every effort 
on the part of the offender to preserve secrecy, 
in spite of every order that may be given to the 
keepers to stick by each other. A publication of 
the names of the parties who dine at the expense 
of the county may be attended with beneficial 
consequences. ) 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE MANAGEMENT 


AND ON THE ABUSES EXISTING IN THE WAKE- 
FIELD ASYLUM. 


In a Madhouse where all the offices of trust 
are concentrated in one man, where the annual 
expenditure is between £6000 and £7000, and 
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where the examination of the accounts is generally 
very imperfect and superficial, a temptation to 
fraud is afforded which ought not to exist in any 
public establishment. A certain quantity of bread 
and meat is allowed to each patient daily. In 
well-regulated Hospitals this subject is attended 
to by the Weekly Board or Daily Visitors. Who 
is there at Wakefield who compares the quantity 
of bread and meat required weekly for the patients 
and inmates of the Asylum with the quantity actu- 
ally consumed ? 

It appears from the annual Report of the ex- 
penses, that cows, calves, and pigs are killed in 
the Asylum, and consumed on the premises. This, 
I contend, is very injurious both to the economy 
of the establishment, and to the health of the 
patients. Granting that there may be an apparent 
saving of a penny or twopence per pound, the 
additional quantity consumed or wasted on such 
occasions more than counterbalances the diminution 
of price. 

Unless the carcases of the slaughtered animals 
be weighed and entered on the books in the same 
manner as meat received from the butcher, it will 
be impossible to ascertain the actual consumption 
in the house. 

The slaughtering of animals in this manner 
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affords great facilities for Asylum feasts, without 
exhibiting any apparent additional consumption. 
It is advantageous, in all hospitals to keep pigs, to 
consume what would otherwise be wasted, but it 
is not advantageous nor is it usual in well-regulated 
Hospitals, to consume them on the premises. Veal, 
pork, and bacon, are not suitable articles of diet 
for the invalid, and are, therefore, rarely found 
in the diet table of an Hospital; but when the 
best parts of the calf or pig are reserved for the 
officers and servants, and the coarse parts and 
offal given to the patients, the matter becomes still 
worse. 

A very considerable quantity of poultry of dif- 
ferent kinds is reared in the Asylum at a great 
expense to the county. I perceive no evidence in 
the accounts of any being sold; it must, therefore, 
be consumed on the premises. Is there any in- 
stance of a landlord who permits his farmer or other 
servants to act in this manner ? 

Since the publication of my former work, [I am 
happy to hear that considerable improvement in 
the management of the Asylum has occurred. 
The Director has remained more at home, and 
been more active and more attentive to his duties 
whenat home. Still, however, he and the Matron 
are permitted to be absent together, and much 
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more frequently than is consistent with the welfare 
of the Institution. Is it not surprising that the 
Visiting Justices themselves should encourage the 
Director and Matron to break the rules, by inviting 
them together to dine? Since more attention has 
been paid to the Asylum, there has been no recur- 
rence of dysentery; and since coercion has been 
abolished at Hanwell, the number of patients under 
restraint at Wakefield has been considerably 
diminished. Let no one imagine that I am an 
advocate for any Utopian plan of governing Mad- 
houses ; I do not expect impossibilities. I am 
fully aware that we could not procure for all our 
public Madhouses Directors possessing the natural 
talent, the learning, the humane disposition, the 
zeal, and the tact of Dr. Conolly, but we certainly 
have a right to expect that an officer placed in a 
high and responsible situation, who receives from 
the public large wages, should be constantly at his 
post. 

No Asylum containing a large number of 
patients can be well governed where frequent 
feasting is tolerated within doors, where frequent 
visiting is permitted from home, and where fox- 
hunting is winked at. Even when particularly 
wanted by a patient at home, the Director, when 
engaged with company, will not very readily quit 
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his company for his patient. On the 17th of 
December, 1840, there was a party at the 
Asylum; about 10 o'clock at night the Director 
was sent for to visit one of the patients in a 
maniacal state. He had given orders to the 
keepers to send for him whenever this patient wished 
to see him, and not to interfere with him until his 
arrival. The Director did not visit this patient 
until he had been summoned three times. In the 
interval, in the presence of several of the keepers, 
he had escaped from his bedroom into the airing 
court; he had broken the iron window-frame 
belonging to his bedroom, and two hundred and 
thirty-six squares of glass, occasioning an expense 
to the county of at least ten pounds. The patient 
had placed his bed against the door, so as to pre- 
vent the entrance of the keepers, and, owing to 
some neglect, the window-shutter not being locked, 
he was enabled to break the iron window-frame, 
and to let himself down into the airing court by 
means of his sheets or blankets. A brush-handle, 
concealed in his room, enabled him, I understand, 
to break the windows. After he got into the 
airing court, he broke the windows within his 
reach, pane by pane, with the brush-handle, the 
bystanders not daring to disobey the orders which 
they had received, not to interfere with him. 
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How happens it that a brush-handle, or any other 
instrument of the kind, was permitted to remain in 
the patient’s room? Why was not the bedstead 
fastened to the floor? Why was not the window- 
shutter locked? I happen to know .the patient, 
J. L., very well, having formerly attended him 
in a similar maniacal attack. He is capable, 
though in a high state of maniacal excitement, of - 
giving a correct account of what he did, and of 
the motives which induced him to act as he did. 

Let not this case be adduced as evidence of the 
impossibility of domg away with coercion. In 
Madhouses where coercion is abolished, the keepers 
do not stand quietly by, and allow the patient to 
do mischief, In this case, the Director either did 
wrong in ordering the keeper never to interfere 
with this patient during his absence, or in not 
visiting him immediately, when specially summoned 
for that purpose. 

The mode of defence adopted by some dis- 
reputable pleaders is, to deny altogether the truth 
of a public accusation, because there may occur 
some incorrect iota in the detail. Thus, instead 
of 236 squares of glass being broken on the 17th 
of December last, it may happen that some two or 
three may have been previously broken. Again, 
supposing that one individual less than the number 
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mentioned should be found to be under restraint, 
the statement on this account is said to be 
altogether untrue. A defence of this kind cannot 
be admitted in any court where the object is to 
ascertain the truth and to administer justice. I 
formerly recommended, for the purpose of securing 
the regular attendance of the Director, that his 
stipend should be suspended during his absence, 
and given to his substitute. The gentleman who 
has acted as his substitute, having on one occasion 
addressed me respecting my publication, I seized 
the opportunity to inquire what remuneration he 
had received from the Director for his nightly 
attendance at the Asylum for weeks together, at 
many different times. He told me that the only 
remuneration which he had at that time received 
for his professional attendance was, a basket of 
strawberries. 

Among other matters deserving strict inquiry, 
we ought not to overlook the assumption of pro- 
fessional honours by Madhouse Directors. Value- 
less would be all University degrees, if any man, 
to suit his own convenience, could clothe himself 
with them, without being under an obligation to 
produce proper testimonials respecting the time 
and place when and where such honours have been 
conferred, No one, to my knowledge, has ever 
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either seen the diploma which conferred on the 
Director Corsellis the title of Doctor of Medicine, 
or heard from what University it emanated. I do 
not deny that he may have such a diploma, but 
doubts having arisen in the minds of many res- 
pecting it, he must feel the propriety, when called 
upon in this manner, of either exhibiting his testi- 
monials to the Physicians belonging to the West- 
Riding Pauper-Lunatic Asylum, or of degrading. 

These observations on Madhouse abuses, I 
shall now conclude by simply reciting the language 
which has been thrice addressed to me by the 
Director Corsellis, without any previous personal 
intercourse, in the streets of Wakefield. 

‘¢ You are an old lying, calumniating scoun- 
codrely” 

This was twice repeated to me at different 
periods of time. 

On another occasion he addressed me in the 
following words :-—— 

** You are an old lying scoundrel; you are a 
‘¢ disgrace to your profession. If it were not 
‘* for your age, I would pull your clothes off your 
‘¢ back, you nasty old fellow.” 

Quid domini facient, audent eum talia fures. 

On bidding adieu, a second time, to the courte- 

ous reader, I beg leave to remind him, that, in 
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perusing this little book, he ought not to form a 
judgment from any isolated fact or observation 
contained therein, but from the general tendency 
of the whole. All my observations ought to have 
a direct tendency to improve the management of 
Madhouses, and to ameliorate the condition of the 
insane. It is by this test, and this alone, that my 
motives, and the intrinsic value of my observations 
ought to be estimated. 

In advocating the cause of the most neglected, 
friendless, pitiable, and helpless of human beings, 
I have fearlessly exposed such existing abuses as 
have come to my knowledge; and shall be glad to 
have the aid and co-operation of all who possess 
information on that subject. 

~The obloquy of all those who are interested in 
the continuance of waste and neglect, I shall con- 
tinue to treat with merited contempt. 


—_— 
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